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“Few families in America have caught the imagination 


and affection of the public more than the famous 











You can personally meet America’s favorite musical family, which has given over 
1500 concerts in the last fifteen years. The Trapps are on tour from October to May 
~>gi, and are available to all schools, colleges, music clubs, Community and Civic Concert  |Be- 
Associations. Since the Trapp Family is one of the very few proven drawing cards in 
its price field, it is excellent for Charity and Benefit concerts. 


No Piano Required. Company brings its own interesting instruments. 


“We have no other organization like this giving concerts today. Its enriching contribution to 
our lives is far more than merely musical. We should be infinitely poorer without it.’’ 


—Paul Hume, The Washington Post, Dec. 15, 1952 





@ Maria Augusta Trapp’s books, “Story of the Trapp Family For 1953-54 Bookings write or wire: 
Singers” and “Yesterday, Today, and Forever” are best-sellers, 


while “The Trapp Family Book of Christmas Songs” retains COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


























its perennial popularity. Personal Direction: COPPICUS, SCHANG & BROWN 
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Rockefeller Fund Grants $400,000 
To Underwrite Contemporary Works for Five Years 


XN A move combining a munificence and a 

breadth of scope unprecedented in the his- 

tory of music in America, The Rockefeller 
Foundation has announced a five-year grant 
of $400,000 to the Louisville Philharmonic So- 
ciety to encourage the composition, perfor- 
mance and recording of new works by living 
composers. Under this grant, the Louisville 
Philharmonic will operate on a 46-week sea- 
son each year for the coming four years and 
will present 46 new works—one per week— 
each season, making a grand total of 184 first 
performances. 

Thirty of the compositions each season are 
to be by well-established composers, twelve 
by lesser-known or student composers, and 
four by operatic composers of recognized 
competence. Half to two-thirds of the com- 
posers are to be American; the remainder will 
represent Europe, South America, Central 
America, Mexico and the Near East. 

‘he Rockefeller gift comes in recognition 
of the exemplary program of commissioning 
contemporary compositions that the orchestra, 
under the direction of Robert Whitney, in- 
augurated five years ago. Since that time, the 
Louisville Philharmonic has introduced 24 
new works by such composers as Norman 
Dello Joio, Roy Harris, Arthur Honegger, 
Heitor Villa-Lobos, William Schuman, Darius 
Milhaud, Paul Hindemith, and Virgil Thomson. 

Concerned mainly with scientific and social 
research, the foundation has not made a grant 
for music since 1939, when it provided $60,000 


ent one is by far the largest in its history for 
a musical cause. 

Here indeed is an occasion for rejoicing, 
not only by the composers for whom it will 
be a dream come true, but by all who are con- 
cerned for the welfare of music in this coun- 
try, present and future. It discloses an appre- 
ciation of and a vital interest in the develop- 
ment of creative art on the part of those con- 
trolling private resources (as distinguished 
from the public treasury) that have had few 
parallels in history since the Renaissance and 
certainly none in the United States. And it 
speaks volumes for the progress our native 
art has made in recent years toward the sort 
sort of recognition and acceptance that lift 
it out of the realm of the eccentric and in- 
consequential and place it where it belongs a 
a viable and momentous factor in our total 
culture. Music too long has been the poor- 
relation to whom a crust of bread is tossed 
from time to time but who, under no circum- 
stances, could hope to sit down at the festive 
board with the rest of the family. 


7 & fervently to be hoped that this historic 

action on the part of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, one of the greatest trusts for the bene- 
fit of mankind ever established by private 
means, is not a solitary rocket in the night. 
It is to be hoped that it will establish itself 
in perpetuity and that its beneficence may be 
spread to more orchestras and other musical 
organizations that measure up in merit and 


Qn £ditorial 





that it will serve as a signal and a beacon to 
other great foundations that heretofore have 
made only token gestures on behalf of music. 

It may not be overly optimistic to suggest 
that a movement in the right direction already 
is discernible. The A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust advanced a substantial 
sum for the International Contemporary 
Music Festival in Pittsburgh last November. 
And the recently established Ford Foundation, 
while it has made no direct grants to music 
thus far, tested the water, so to speak, this 
past season by supplying the money for th 
Omnibus television productions, which in 
cluded two opera performances especially pre- 
pared by the Metropolitan Opera Association 


} RANTS in aid such as these can provide 

the climate wherein an indigenous sym 
phonic and operatic literature may come to 
full flower unfettered by commercial consid 
erations or the sheer necessity of the com 
poser to make ends meet while he is in the 
act of composition. It is, in the last analysis, 
the characteristically American way of re 
warding merit and stimulating independent 
creative enterprise. The Rockefeller Founda 
tion is deserving of the highest praise for th 
acuteness of its vision, as well as its liber 
ality, in taking the lead in this new dispen 
sation, if such it is; and the Louisville Phil 
harmonic is to be congratulated upon the 
practical, wide-awake agressiveness in the 
cause of contemporary music that earned this 











for the Berkshire Music Center, and the pres- 


seriousness of purpose. 


It also is to be hoped initial honor. 





Contemporary American Dance Festival 
Sponsored by the Rothschild Foundation 


By Ropert SaBin 


HE two-week season of “Ameri- 
ie Dance”, sponsored by the B. 

de Rothschild Foundation for the 
Arts and Sciences, which opened at 
the Alvin Theatre on April 14, was 
one of the artistically richest and 
most successful of modern dance 
festivals offered in New York in 
many a year. Modern dance had fallen 
upon lean days in the Broadway area 
in recent seasons. Most of the artists 
gave their concerts either at the 92nd 
Street YM and YWHA (long a haven 
for contemporary dance as well as 
other creative artistic enterprises) or 
at Hunter College or other off- 
Broadway theatres. Even the illus- 
trious Martha Graham and_ José 
Limén had given their most recent 
concert series at the Juilliard School 
of Music, where they are members of 
the department of dance. 

This absence from Broadway did 
not affect the quality of the works 
offered, but it did diminish the pres- 
tige of modern dance among the pub- 
lic-at-large and also deprived it of 
the Broadway audience, which is far 
more heterogeneous than the spe- 
cialized dance audience, or even the 
general off-Broadway audience. 

the American Dance series drew 
not only artists of all kinds and in- 
formed dance-lovers, but people from 
all walks of life, many of whom were 
obviously having their first contact 
with contemporary dance. Thanks to 
the Baroness de Rothschild, an en- 
thusiastic admirer of American mod- 
ern dance who has published a book 
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about it in France, this two-weeks 
series was made possible at a time 
when it was most needed. The three 
festival performances offered by the 
New Dance Group and guest soloists 
at the Ziegfeld Theatre on Feb. 22 
and March 1 had proved that the pub- 
lic is interested in modern dance, 
even without such celebrated figures 
as Martha Graham or José Limon to 
bolster the repertoire. Although much 
more modest in scope than the Ameri- 
can Dance series, it helped to recap- 
ture public attention for modern 
dance. 

American Dance offered a formid- 
able array of dancers, choreograph- 
ers, and companies. Doris Humphrey 
did not dance, but she was represented 
by a new work, Deep Rhythm, and 
other compositions, danced by Mr. 
Limon and his company, for whom 
she acts as artistic adviser. Martha 
Graham and her Company headed the 
roster, which also included José 
Limén and Company, with Pauline 
Koner; Pearl Lang and Company; 
Merce Cunningham and Company; 
Nina Fonaroff and Company; Helen 
McGehee and Company; and the May 
O'Donnell Company (Miss O’Donnell 
did not dance herself). 


The repertoire offered one world 
premiere, Deep Rhythm (April 15), 
and eleven “Broadway premieres” : 
Miss Graham’s Canticle for Innocent 
Comedians (April 14), Miss O’Don- 
nell’s Dance Sonata (April 14), Miss 
Humphrey’s Fantasy and Fugue in C 
major and Fugue in C minor (April 
15), Miss Lang’s Legend (April 15), 
Miss McGehee’s La Intrusa (April 


16); Miss Fonaroff’s Sea Drift 
(April 16), Miss Lang’s Rites (April 
17), Mr. Limén’s The Visitation performance on April 18. Miss Lang 
(April 17), Mr. Cunningham’s Six- had danced Miss Graham’s role in E| 
teen Dances (April 18), Miss Fona-  Penitente before, but this was tl 
roff’s Lazarus (April 19), and Miss first time that anyone else had per 
Humphrey’s Night Spell (April 19). formed her role in Appalachia 
Miss Graham revived Letter to the >Pring. 
World, which had not been given 
since 1948, and made _ interesting 
changes of cast in Appalachian 
Spring, and Night Journey. She 
danced the role of the Wife in the 
seasons’ first performance of Appla- 


chian Spring, on April 16, but re 
linquished it to Pearl Lang at th 


s 


Deep Rhythm is one of Miss Hum 
phrey’s best works of recent years. It 
is simple in its formal design and 
dramatic content, but richly inventive 
in movement and rhythmic accent. The 

(Continued on page 6) 


Pearl Lang as 
One Who Speaks 
in the revival of 
Letter to the 
World, in the re- 
cent American 
Dance Festival 
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Metropolitan Makes 
28th Cleveland Visit 


CLEVELAND. — The Metropolitan 
Opera began its 1953 spring tour with 
its 28th visit to Cleveland, making its 
stand here from April 13 to 18. Of- 
fering high standards of quality in 
performance and drawing large audi- 
ences, the company maintained its un- 
broken record of financial success in 
this city, so that the guarantors were 
not called upon to cover a deficit. 
The local sponsor again was the 
Northern Ohio Opera Association, of 
which Thomas L. Sidlo is president 
and H. J. Miskell manager. 

With the main floor of the Public 
Auditorium built up to accommodate 
more seats, the great hall has a po- 
tential capacity of 8,600 persons, and 
the Metropolitan annually plays to 
larger audiences in Cleveland than 
anywhere else in the United States. 

Four of the eight operas presented 
during the week were completely sold 
out: Rigoletto (Monday), Carmen 
(Wednesday), Der  Rosenkavalier 
(Saturday afternoon), and Don Gio- 
vanni (Saturday night). The remain- 
ing productions grew near-capacity 
audiences: La Gioconda (Tuesday), 
Boris Godounoff (Thursday), Tosca 
(Friday afternoon), and La Forza del 
Destino (Friday night). 

While all the singers were good and 
the performances in general were ex- 
cellent, there were some aspects of the 
week that held special interest. These 
included the masterly presentation in 
English of Boris, in which George 
London gave a remarkable projection 
of the title role. The bass-baritone 
seemed to have all the qualities neces- 
sary for this exacting part—voice, 
temperament, stature, and _ histrionic 
ability. Moreover, in being presented 
as closely as possible to Moussorgsky’s 
original version, the opera seemed 
more intelligible than it had before. 
It provided a memorable occasion. 

Fritz Reiner’s conducting and Risé 
Stevens’ portrayal of the title role 
made the Carmen performance an 
electrifying experience. Mr. Reiner’s 
conducting of Der Rosenkavalier also 
made that masterpiece one of the note- 
worthy performances of the week. 

The 1953 season, incidentally, cre- 
ated something of a record in that 
there were no substitutions. In pre- 
vious years, ill health or other factors 
beyond the company’s control have 
brought several last-minute changes 
in cast. 

—ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


Gieseking Signs 
For American Tour 


Following his recent Carnegie Hall 
recital Walter Gieseking concluded 
managerial arrangements with Colum- 
bia Artists Management, Andre Mer- 
tens Division. Mr. Gieseking’s tour 
will begin Jan. 5, 1954, and will run 
through Feb. 14. Two appearances in 
Carnegie Hall are scheduled. 

Mr. Gieseking’s first New York re- 
cital in fourteen years (see p. 14) 
drew a capacity audience of some 
$000 prone to Carnegie Hall on 
April 22. Prior to and during the first 


half of the concert, more than 300 ° 


picketers convened in front of the hall 
to protest his admittance to this coun- 
try. Members of the Jewish War 
Veterans, carrying signs condemning 
the German pianist for alleged Nazi 
affiliations and demanding the repeal 
of the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act, gathered about a sound truck to 
hear brief pleas to patrons not to 
attend. 

Opposition to Mr. Gieseking’s entry 
into the United States was voiced 
in the weeks previous to his recital 
by the American Veterans Committee, 
the American Jewish Congress, and 
the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League. 
They were answeréd by the American 
Civil Liberties Union, which urged in 
a letter that the pianist be permitted to 
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Highlights of the News 





DOMESTIC: 


works (Page 3). 


April 25 and May 2 (Page 7). 


FOREIGN: 





{ Rockefeller Foundation awards $400,000 to Louisville Philhar- 


monic for the commission, performance, and recording of new 


Two-week American Dance Festival, presenting works by Martha 
raham, Doris Humphrey, José Limén, and others, is given in 
Broadway theatre, April 14-26 (Page 3). 


{ NBC-TV Opera Theatre stages Der Rosenkavalier, in English, 
§ Research brings total number of madrigals in The Triumphes of 


Oriana to 32, in preparation for recording (Page 15). 


Royal Opera in Stockholm revives Rosenberg opera and stages 
the full-length Swan Lake for first time in Sweden (Page 5). 








enter this country regardless of his al- 
leged association with the Nazi move- 
ment and expressed the hope that the 
anti-Gieseking organization would 
“take no action to prevent the per- 
formance of his concerts”. 

Mr. Gieseking, who canceled_ his 
1949 recital as a result of anti-Nazi 
demonstrations and questioning by the 
Immigration Service, was found “not 
excludable” under the McCarran Act 
and, according to Andre Puglia, his 
Canadian manager, obtained his visa 
without difficulty last June. Refer- 
ring to the protests lodged by the 
Zionist and anti-Nazi organizations, 
Mr. Puglia said, “I believe there are 
some people making these attacks be- 
cause they believe this is the truth. 
But they are attacking an innocent.” 
He displayed a copy of a letter writ- 
ten in 1949 by Everett B. Helm, then 
head of the theatre and music branch 
of the American Military Government 
of Hesse, pointing out that Mr. Giese- 
king was “thoroughly investigated” 
and found “never a Nazi party mem- 
ber nor active in any Nazi-sponsored 
organization”. Mr. Puglia added that 
the pianist had been made an officer 
in the French Legion of Honor last 
September. 

In a press conference at the Glad- 
stone Hotel on the day following his 
Carnegie Hall recital, Mr. Gieseking 
signed the following statement: “TI, 
Walter Gieseking, declare on my word 
of honor as a man and as a musician 
(1) that I have never met Hitler pri- 
vately and that I have never played 
for him. The only time he heard me 
play was at a charity concert in about 
1936 organized by the Italian ambas- 
sador in Berlin—with the tenor Gigli 
—where Hitler was a guest, (2) that 
I never was a member of the Nazi 
party or any affiliated organization, 
and (3) that I never was or am anti- 
semitic or anti-Jewish and have even 
never been officially accused or sus- 
pected of being one.” 


Peyser Resigns 
Philharmonic Post 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony has announced the resignation 
of Herbert F. Peyser as program an- 
notator. Mr. Peyser, who has served 
the Philharmonic in this capacity since 
1949 and has resigned because of ill 
health, will be succeeded next season 
by Irving Kolodin, music editor of 
the Saturday Review. 

As program editor and annotator 
for the Philharmonic, Mr. Kolodin 
proposes to draw upon the consider- 
able library of material created by the 
late Lawrence Gilman, Pitts Sanborn, 
Louis Biancolli, and Robert Bagar, as 
well as by Mr. Peyser. He also plans 
to commission a number of guest 
annotators to write on subjects in 
which they are specialists. 


Sadler’s Wells To Offer 
Season in New York 


Prior to a sixteen-week transcon- 
tinental tour, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
will open a four-week New York sea- 
son next Sept. 13 at the Metropolitan 
Opera House with its new full-length 
Swan Lake. With productional re- 
vision by Dame Ninette de Valois, the 
troupe’s director, the four-act work 
was given its premiere during the 
company’s current season at Covent 
Garden. 

During its New York engagement, 
Sadler’s Wells will offer five works 
new to American audiences: a new 
full-length production of Sylvia, the 
Coronation ballet Homage, the com- 
plete Daphnis and Chloe, and Strauss’s 
Don Juan, all by Ashton, and John 
Cranko’s new ballet, The Shadow, to 
music by Dohnanyi. Familiar works 
to be included in the repertory are 
The Sleeping Beauty, Giselle, Check- 
mate, and Les Patineurs. 

The company of eighty dancers will 
be headed by Margot Fonteyn, Violetta 
Elvin, Beryl Grey, Svetlana Berio- 
sova, Nadia Nerina, Rowena Jackson, 
Anne Heaton, Michael Somes, John 
Field, Alexander Grant, John Hart, 
Leslie White, Alexis Rassine, and 
Brian Shaw. The company orchestra 
will be conducted by Robert Irving 
and John Hollingsworth. 


Heifetz Attacked 
In Israel 


JERUSALEM.—Jascha Heifetz was at- 
tacked by an unidentified assailant 
here on April 16, following a recital 
in which he played Richard Strauss’s 
Violin Sonata. With an injured right 
hand, Mr. Heifetz fulfilled an engage- 
ment in Rehovot the following after- 
noon but canceled a recital in Tel- 
Aviv, scheduled for that evening, in 
which the Strauss work was to be 
repeated. 

Performances of the sonata had in- 
flamed an extremist Israeli minority 
because the composer was president 
of the Nazi Kulturkammer under 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels from 
1933 to 1935. The year before his 
death in 1949, Strauss was cleared of 
charges of Nazism by a German de- 
Nazification court, but he and other 
contemporary German composers are 
currently unpopular in Israel because 
of the Nazi ban on works by Jews. 

Dr. Joseph R. E. Treu, of Jerusa- 
lem, who examined Mr. Heifetz’ hand, 
immediately after it had been struck 
by the iron bar carried by the assail- 
ant, said he suffered a small wound 
on the outside of the hand but that 
no permanent effects were likely. The 
violinist left Israel for Rome on 
April 19. 


Conductors Workshop 
Planned in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Orches- 
tra and its musical director, George 
Szell, have announced plans for a 
twelve-day conductors’ workshop from 
Jan. 23 to Feb. 4, 1954, in co-operation 
with the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League. he 
advanced study opportunities to twenty 
or thirty conductors now conducting 
or seeking positions with community 
and/or civic-college orchestras in all 
parts of the country. 

Conductors selected for the work- 
shop by Mr. Szell will attend ten re- 
hearsals and five concerts of the 
Cleveland Orchestra and one or two 
rehearsals of the Cleveland Orchestra 
Chorus. A limited number will be 
chosen for demonstration work in re- 
hearsing and conducting the full or- 
chestra. In addition, a number of 
seminars will be conducted by Mr. 
Szell, first-desk men of the orchestra, 
and members of the orchestra’s ad- 
ministrative staff. Initial inquiries 
concerning the workshop should be 
addressed to the league headquarters, 
P. O. Box 164, Charleston, W. Va. 

On June 19 and 20 the league will 
offer a workshop for community sym- 
phony players in Elkhart, Ind. Mu- 
sicians will be given the opportunity 


to discuss problems of a professional | 


nature with major symphony instru- 
mentalists, managers, conductors, 
board members, and manufacturers of 
musical instruments. 


French Works Listed 
For Brandeis Festival 


WALTHAM, Mass.—The American 
premiere of Francis Poulenc’s opera 
Les Mamelles de Tirésias and choreo- 
graphed performances of Darius Mil- 
haud’s Le Boeuf sur le Toit will con- 
stitute the musical offerings of the 
second annual Brandeis University 
Festival of the Creative Arts, which 
will be held from June 10 through 14 
on the university campus. Leonard 
Bernstein, professor of music at Bran- 
deis, will again direct the festival, 
which will this year bear as its theme 
the spirit of comedy. He will also 
conduct performances of the Poulenc 
work, being produced by the Lemon- 
ade Opera Company under the direc- 
tion of Max Leavitt. Phyllis Curtin 
will sing the leading role. 


Six Conductors Announced 
For Ravinia Festival 


Cuicaco. — Conductors scheduled 
for the six-week season of concerts 
by the Chicago Symphony at the 1953 
Ravinia Festival will be Eugene Or- 
mandy, Otto Klemperer, Georg Solti, 
Pierre Monteux, William Steinberg, 
and Josef Krips. The season will 
open on June 30. For the seventh and 
final week of the festival, the Hun- 
garian Quartet, with Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski as assisting pianist, will 
give the programs. 


Berman To Design 
Rossini Opera 


Eugene Berman will design the sets 
and costumes for the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company’s new production of The 
Barber of Seville to be given next 
season. 








Philadelphia Orchestra 
Tour Scheduled for 1954 


We regret the error that appeared 
in the Kenneth Allen Associates an- 
nouncement on the back cover of the 
April 15 issue of MusicAL AMERICA. 
This management is now arranging 
the next tour of the Philadelphia Or- 
— to take place in the spring of 

54. 
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STOCKHOLM 


Rosenberg opera and Tchaikovsky 


ballet add interest to season 


By INcRID SANDBERG 


Stockholm 


REVIVAL of Tannhauser at 

the Royal Opera House on 

April 10 saw Birgit Nilsson, 
previously a delightful Venus, in the 
role of Elizabeth. The former was 
sung by Siv Ericsdotter, who was 
making her debut in Wagnerian 
opera. Conny Soderstr6m was heard 
in the title role, Erik Sundquist as 
Wolfram, and Leon Bjérker as The 
Landgraf. The production was given 
new staging by Georg Hartmann, 
and Sixten Ehrling conducted his 
first Wagner score. 

ristan und Isolde, also restaged by 
Mr. Hartmann, was given three per- 
formances in January under the baton 
of Herbert Sandberg. The perform- 
ances were only partially successful, 
benefiting most from the personal di- 
"9 tion given members of the cast. 

t Svanholm’s Tristan was more ex- 
pressive than ever, and Brita Hertz- 
berg’s Isolde was a truly touching 
portrayal. Margareta Bergstrom was 
the Brangane, and Sven Nilsson made 
his first appearance here as King 
Mark. 

Madama _ Butterfly, revived at the 
opera house on Teb. 5, was a fairly 
sober and dispassionate affair in the 
hands of Mr. Ehrling. The leading 
singers, however, succeeded in in- 
vesting the music with some poetry. 
Per Grundén, who had_ previously 
sung only in operetta, made his oper- 
atic debut as Pinkerton. His voice 
was a bit strained, but on the whole 
he fulfilled the demands of the role 
well. Miss Sdderstré6m’s Cio-Cio-San 
was tasteful but lacked vocal ampli- 
tude. Go6sta Bjoérling was a_ vital 
Goro, and Mr. Sundquist a_ noble 
Sharpless. The best performance was 
that of Bette Wermine as Suzuki. 
Her voice had a natural power and 
warmth, 


Rigoletto Newcomers 
newcomers to the cast of 
were Mr. Bjorling, who 
sang the Duke with authority (his 
brother Jussi had been heard in the 
same role on Jan. 2), and Eva Prytz, 
who proved to be a suave though 
somewhat Scandinavian Gilda. Miss 
Wermine was an excellent Madda- 
lena, and Georg Svendenbrant a rich- 
voiced Monterone. 


Recent 
Rigoletto 


For nearly eight years absent from 
- repertory, The Island of Happi- 

ss by the Swedish composer Hild- 
ing Rosenberg was revived on Feb. 
18 under the baton of Mr. Sandberg, 
with Einar Beyron and Miss Hertz- 
berg in the leading roles. The score 
is tichly orchestrated and contains 
much fine choral writing, but the 
composer seems to have suffered a 
loss of inspiration in the major arias. 


_ Honors go to two young singers 
in the company: Ingeborg Kjell- 
gren, who one night saved a sold-out 
performance of Carmen by taking the 
pert of Micaéla, and singing it beau- 
tifully, on a few hours’ notice with- 
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out ever having rehearsed it with 
the orchestra; Eric Saedén was sim- 
ilarly called upon to sing the High 
Priest in Aida a few nights later. 
On Feb. 11 the national radio 
presented a broadcast performance of 
Bartok’s Bluebeard’s Castle, in a 
glowing performance conducted by 
Ferenc Fricsay. The two vocal parts 


were taken by Birgit Nilsson and 
Bernhard Sonnerstedt, both of whom 
acquitted themselves superbly. 


A major event at the Royal Opera 
House during the spring season was 
the first production on that stage of 
Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake in its com- 
plete version. Eighteen - year - old 
Mariane Orlando was a_ splendid 
Odette-Odile in the first perform- 
ance, on March 12, alternating on 


subsequent evenings with Gunnel 
Lindgren and _ Elsa-Marianne von 
Rosen. Teddy Rhodin and Bjérn 


Holmgren appeared alternately as the 
Prince. The choreography was skill- 
fully devised by Mary Skeaping, and 
Bertil Bokstedt was the able con- 
ductor. 


Among the noteworthy programs 
offered by the Konsertforeningen of 
Stockholm were the guest appearances 
of the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 
under Rolf Reinhardt. The unity of 
expression and full-toned scnority of 
the ensemble in works ranging from 
Bach to Honegger made the three 
concerts on Jan. 28 to 30 unforget- 
table events. 

A stimulating solo 
with the Stockholm 
that of the Danish 
Palmer Trauisen on March 11 in a 
Concerto for Trombone and Orches- 
tra by his countryman Vahn Holm- 
boe. Written in three movements, the 
work is bright and witty, skillfully 
exploiting the potentialities of the 
solo instrument. It should easily find 
its place in the sparse trombone rep- 
ertory. Another item in the same 
program, conducted by Carl Garauly, 
was a suite for Ibsen’s drama Peer 
Gynt by the Norwegian composer 


performance 
orchestra was 
trombone player 
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Merkel Rydberg 


Eighteen-year-old Mariane Orlando, as Odette, and Teddy Rhodin as the 
Prince, in the first complete Swan Lake given at the Royal Opera House 


excellently 
and is dis- 


Harald 


conceived 


Saeverud. It is 
program music 


tinguished by some ingenious instru- 
mental writing. 
Leo Berlin, a young Swedish violin 


ist playing with the Stockholm Radio 
Orchestra, appeared with the Kon- 
sertf6reningen under Stig \Wester- 
berg in a sensitive rendering of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, in the pro- 
grams of Feb. 4 and 6. Two Nor- 
wegian musicians, Kjell Baekkelund, 
pianist, and Odd Grutner-Hegge, con- 
ductor of the Filharmonisk Orchestra 
in Oslo, combined their talents in the 
Feb. 18 and 20 concerts. 

A considerable amount of Swedish 
music has been performed by _ the 
orchestra in past months. Moses Per 

gament’s First Piano Concerto (1951) 


was given an adequate reading on 
Feb. 25, with the Swedish pianist 
Kabi Laretei as_ soloist. Gunnar 


Staern made his initial appearance as 
conductor of the orchestra on this oc 
casion. In December, Dean Dixon 
continabel Hilding Rosenberg’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra, and in February 
Mr. Westerberg led the orchestra in 
the same composer’s Symphony No. 6. 
Gunnar de _ Frumerie’s Symphonic 
Variations for Orchestra (on a 
Swedish folk theme) was conducted 
by Mr. Ehrling in a January con- 
cert. During his engagement as con- 
ductor of the orchestra in March, 
Mr. Garaguly offered  Lars-Erik 
Larsson’s Disguised God, for chorus, 
orchestra, soloists and narrator. Lars- 
son’s new violin concerto was heard 
in a broadcast concert on Jan. 11, 
with André Gertler as a soloist with 
the radio orchestra, Stern Frykberg 
conducting. 
Among the 
heard in 


vocalists who have been 
recital recently, Louise Par- 
ker, a young American mezzo-sopra- 
no at present completing her studies 
in Stockholm, made a promising de- 


Eva Prytz, as Gilda, and 
Gésta Bijérling, as the Duke 


but on Feb. 17. The voice had not 
fully matured but had a soft, pleas 
ing timbre; her renderings were ar- 
tistically sensitive and cultivated. On 
March 23 Irina Ivanova Maslenni- 
kova, soprano of the Bolshoi Theat 
in Moscow, and Jacob Pavlovitch 
Slobodkin, cellist, were accompanied 
by Vera Vladimirovna in a joint re 
cital that offered an acceptable, but by 
no means exciting account usical 


standards in Russia 


Government Active 
In Portuguese Music 


Encouraged by grants and 
subsidies, awards in competitions, 
and the increasing opportunities tor 
public appearances, yvoung musicians 
in this country are taking their 
art seriously, and through them a 
more promising future for Portuguese 
music and artists can be foreseen. 
Credit is due in great measure to the 
Portuguese government, which takes 
a very active part in musical affairs 
The Instituto para Alta Cultura has 
provided the stimulus for re search 
and creative activity. Of still greater 
importance is the  state-subsidized 
Emissora Nacional, which in addition 
to its recorded wine Bi s offers broad- 
cast concerts by the Orquestra Sin- 
fonica Nacional and recitals by Portu- 
guese artists under the supervision of 
its director, Pedro de Prado. 

The Orquestra Sinfonica Nacional, 
conducted by Pedro de Freitas Branco, 


LISBON 


is heard weekly during most of the 
vear The guest conductor for this 
season’s fall series was George Se- 


included Kirsten 
Gendron, lean- 
Maria Almeida, Acacio 
Pestano, and the Portuguese violinist, 
Vasco Barbosa. In added public con- 
certs the orchestra was conducted by 
Jascha Horenstein and André Cluy- 
tens, with Jascha Heifetz, Artur Ru- 
binstein, Robert Casadesus, Christian 
Ferras, and local pianist Nella Maissa 
as soloists. The City of Lisbon, which 
has plans for its own orchestra in 
1954, contributes its financial support 
to the orchestra’s regular appearances, 
including its summer series given in 
Estufa Hall. 

Other orchestral concerts were those 
of the Filarmonica de Lisboa; the Ma- 
drid Symphony, under Adolfo Ar- 
genta; and the Bamberg Symphony 
under Joseph Keilberth. 

Smaller groups regularly heard dur- 
ing the season are the Academia dos 
Instrumentos de Camara, the Wind 


oC le ists 


Maurice 


bastian and 
Flagstad, 
Marie Darre, 


Quintet, the Collegium Musicum, and 
the Juventude Musical. The Pro-Arte 
Society, founded last year, merits spe- 


cial mention for its efforts in present- 
ing national artists in small communi- 
ties—KATHERINE H. bE CARNEYRO 





Graham, Humphrey. and Limon Works 


Dominate Two-Week Dance Series 


(Continued from page 3) 
score by Carlos Surinach, based on 
Spanish gypsy songs and dances, is 
earthy, fresh, and vividly dramatic. 
Although Surinach follows the tradi- 
tion of Falla, he revitalizes it with a 
personal harmonic idiom and a _ not- 
able contrapuntal skill. 

Music and dance are beautifully 
blended. Deep Rhythm is made up of 
three parts, called Of Men: Of 
Women; and Of Meeting and Part- 
ing. In each of the first two  sec- 
tions the dance is begun by three 
figures; these are later joined by a 
dominant fourth figure, a procedure 
that enhances the variety of the com- 
position. The four men perform a 
dance of virile exultation, full of 
dramatic crouches and leaps, which is 
Spanish in flavor without imitating 
Spanish dance literally. Miss Hum- 
phrey has captured the fire, the pride, 
and the physical intensity of the 
Spanish dancer, yet her theme is men 
of all races and backgrounds, assert- 
ing their strength, their naive ar- 
rogance, and their curiosity about the 
world around them, especially about 
women. The women dance in a more 
formalized and introspective style. 
The men approach, half bold, halt 
distrustful; they conquer the women; 
and finally they leave them, com 
pletely exhausted 

The set for Deep Rhythm, designed 
by Jean Rosenthal after a painting by 
Charles Oscar, was handsome = and 
exactly right in its suggestion of the 
edge of a wood. The men’s eestum 
were picturesque, but the skirts and 
waists of the women were a little too 
reminiscent of Bertha the Sewing 
Machine Girl for comfort. 

The performance was stirring. Mr. 
Limon headed the group of men, 
made up of Ray Harrison, Charles 
Czarney, and Crandall Diehl. Miss 
Koner headed the women, Betty Jones, 
Ruth Currier, and Lavina Nielsen. All 
of them danced not only with brilli- 
ance but with a_ feeling for the 
ritualistic flavor and vibrant humor of 
the work. Mr. Surinach conducted the 
premiere of his music, making the 
tinny orchestra sound amazingly well. 


Canticle Altered 


Miss Graham has changed Canticle 
for Innocent Comedians considerably 
since its world premier at the Juil- 
liard School in April, 1952. She has 
reduced the numbers of the Partici- 
pants, who might be called the chorus 
of the work, and has tightened the 
choreography designed for them. It 
retains its ecstatic lyricism and con- 
stant play of tension and release, but 
it is woven more closely into the 
fabric of the work as a whole. The 
solos that needed revision have also 
been improved and in one instance 
completely changed. Helen McGehee’s 
dance in praise For Water has been 
transformed into a far more interest- 
ing episode. She wears a long fish- 
net skirt and performs a series of 
relevés, turns, and other movements 
which always have a_ liquid flow, 
thanks to Miss McGehee’s fabulous 
technique. The duet For Wind, 
danced by Robert Cohan with Matt 
Turney, is now less assertively vir- 
tuosic in style and more lyric in feel- 
ing. 

The dance For Fire, performed by 
Stuart Hodes, with Linda Margolies, 
Mary Hinkson, and Patricia Birsh, is 
also richer and less frenetic in mood. 


Mr. Hodes has improved notably in 
control. The duet For Stars, danced 
by Miss McGehee and Mr. Cohan, re- 
tains the lovely lift at the close but 
is smoother in other details. Bertram 
Ross danced the praise For Sun as 
poetically as before. Mary Hinkson 
moved with a _ sinuous, animal-like 
grace in the dance For Earth. Yuriko 
was as exquisite as ever in the duet 
For Moon, with Mr. Ross as a sen- 
sitive partner; and Pearl Lang was a 
voluptuous and imposing figure in the 
dance For Death, with Mr. Ross. 

When Thomas Ribbink’s score was 
performed at Julliard, it was heard in 
a piano reduction, with percussion. 
This time, the original version, with 
winds and baritone solo’ without 
words, was used. The wind instru- 
ments add color and mood to the 
dance, but the baritone solo is a dis- 
turbing element, especially in those 
episodes where it breaks Yuriko’s 
beautiful solo, originally danced in 
complete silence, as it should be. The 
voice should be replaced by an in- 
strument, for the melodic line as- 
signed to it is weak, and it intro- 
duces an everyday touch into a_ pe- 
culiarly poetic conception. Eugene 
Brice sang the solo with feeling, and 
it was not his fault that it was in- 
effective. The handsome new costumes 
in Canticle were not credited to any- 
one in the program. 

Simon Sadoff, who had the hercu- 
lean task of conducting the scores for 
the entire two weeks series, with the 
exception of the first performance of 
Surinach’s Deep Rhythm, kept things 
moving, although the sounds _ that 
emerged from the pit were sometimes 
unpleasant and occasionally unex- 
pected. Later in the week, Mr. Sadoff 
had the players better in hand than on 
the first night. 

Miss O’Donnell’s Dance Sonata is 
. clear, buoyant, technically stimulat- 
ing composition. It is repetitious, and 
it could stand a contrapuntal enrich- 
ment of its development. But a work 
of this sort, which is pure move- 





ment created for the joy of moving 
in a disciplined way, is doubly wel- 
come in an era when many modern 
dancers are frittering away their 
abilities in static preciosities and mood 
pieces. Ray Green’s music, played by 
Mr. Green and Eugene Lester on two 
pianos that sounded as if they had 
been left out in the rain, is sentimental 
and rambling, but sufficiently rhythmic 
and emotionally alive to carry the 
dance. Miss O’Donnell’s company 
danced the work with such exhilarat- 
ing technical freedom that all twelve 
of them deserve high praise. 

Letter to the World was as magical 
as ever, and the changes of cast from 
previous performances gave it new 
overtones. Pearl Lang took the role 
of One Who Speaks for the first time 
and performed it with profound un- 
derstanding, revealing itself as much 
in her movement as in her speech. At 
the first performance, on April 14, she 
did not project her voice sufficiently, 
but at later performances she was 
completely audible. John Butler, as 
the Lover, made the role human and 
warmly romantic, but he was nerv- 
ous and weak in the difficult lifts, and 
he seemed to conceive the part as an 
adolescent, which is, I think, a mis- 
take. This lover (abstraction though 
he be) is a young man and not a mere 
boy. It was a pleasure to see Jane 
Dudley once again in her role as the 
Ancestress, a superhuman and terri- 
fying vision. Miss Graham's perform- 
ance needs no praise; it is dance his- 
tory by now. Hunter Johnson’s score 
had been thickened, not always to its 
advantage. The solo violin broke in in 
several passages where it was ob- 
viously an afterthought. The whole 
score should either be left as it was 
or thoroughly rewritten. 

Miss Lang made her first showing 
as a choreographer in the series on 
April 15 with Legend, a tale of ex- 
orcism based on The Dybbuk. It is 
a tightly knit, compassionate, and 
brilliantly inventive work. Miss Lang 
danced the role of the Bride superbly, 


Mary Hinkson in 

Canticle for In- 

nocent Come- 
dians 





Photographs by Arnold Eagle 


José Limén in Deep Rhythm 


and Bertram Ross, as the Master, anc 
David Wood, Irving Burton, Dale 
Sehnert, and Charles Czarney, as the 
Disciples, performed their difficult, 
though unobtrusive roles grippingly 
The rest of the program consisted 
of Miss Humphrey’s rather mannered 
and sometimes unrelated setting of 
Mozart’s Fantasy and Fugue in ( 
major and Fugue in C minor, ele- 
gantly danced by Mr. Limon and his 
company; Deep Rhythm; and Mr. 
Limon’s The Moor’s’ Pavane, in 
which he gave a shattering perfor- 
mance, ably assisted by Lucas Hov- 
ing, Miss Koner, and Betty Jones 
Mr. Limon has never been more in- 
spired nor could the role of Othello 
be more poignantly performed in any 
medium. 

On April 16, there were two Broad- 
way novelties. Miss McGehee’s La 
Intrusa is a study of death. Her pro- 
gram note explains that the Spaniard 
has “a profound interest in the man- 
ner, the style of dying”. In_ this 
dance, Death, The Intruder, sum- 
mons a gypsy to a violent end. The 
girl who loves him wishes to kill 
herself but Death grants her a tran- 
quil end. As Death, with a_ black 
cloak, Miss McGehee danced _bril- 
liantly, but without much dramatic 
or emotional power. Death cannot be 
trivialized. It is too serious a business. 
As the Girl, Miriam Cole performed 
her technically demanding role with 
charm and imagination. Stuart Hodes 
made the most of the role of the 
Gypsy, which is far less inventive 
than the women’s roles. Louis Cala- 
bro’s music serves its purpose ac- 
ceptably. 

Nina Fonaroff’s Sea Drift, which 
was called Requiem when it was 
given earlier, off Broadway, is an in- 
teresting conception. “A girl waits by 
the sea in which her faithless lover 
is drowned. The soul of the man, 
tormented by her pain, rises from the 
waters.” But it was quite plain at 
the first performance that Sea Drift 
was twice too long and much too 
static. Miss Fonaroff had not changed 
the choreography perceptibly in the 
meantime, and the work seemed 
dreary and thin at this performance. 
The ensemble that appears as the Sea 
has some stunning tableaux, for Miss 
Fonaroff has a keen sense of plastic 
invention; and Jack Moore, as_ the 
Man, gave a compelling performance. 
But Miss Fonaroff had given herself 
nothing to dance, as the Girl. Neither 
she nor the others could make the 
long passages of immobility and repe- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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TV OPERA 


Gives Der Rosenkavalier in English 


NBC Television Opera Theatre 


By ROBERT SABIN 


HE NBC Television Opera The- 

atre presented the first two acts 

of Richard Strauss’s Der Rosen- 
avalier between 4:30 and 6 p.m. on 
\pril 25, using an English version of 
the libretto by John Gutman. Peter 
lermann Adler conducted; Kirk 
Browning was the television director. 
The third act of the opera was to 
ollow on May 2, between 5 and 6 p.m. 

This was the final opera of the sea- 
on and the most ambitious presenta- 
ion offered by the organization in the 
our years of its existence. Last Oc- 
ober, the Opera Theatre presented 
Benjamin Britten’s Billy Budd with 
uts that made it possib le to give the 
vork in a single performance running 

1 hour and a half. It was obvious 
hat Der Rosenkavalier could not be 
‘ut to that time limit, so it was de- 
ided to present the work in two sec- 
tions, thereby creating a precedent in 
['V opera production. 

In view of the ingenuity and the en- 
erprise shown in bringing 
nasterpiece to the TV audience, it is 
mly just to emphasize the positive 
ispects of the achievement. Der Ro- 
senkavalier poses some neat problems 


Strauss’s 


for the television stage director. In 
some episodes, such as Octavian’s 
rantic efforts to escape and_ the 


Marschallin s stand at the door at the 

ar of the stage, the camera has to 
follow figures in rapid motion over a 
wide area, which is difficult. In others, 
such as the Marschallin’s levee, when 
all of the supplicants flood into her 
boudoir, the figures have to be so ar- 
ranged that the camera can keep the 
action clear. The byplay between 
Ochs and Octavian (disguised as Ma- 
riandel) is also much harder to handle 
in the television production. In regu- 
lar opera performances it is possible 
to seat the Marschallin at some dis- 
tance from Ochs, so that she can pre- 
tend to overlook his advances to the 
supposed servant girl with some show 


of conviction. 3ut in the television 
production the figures have to be 
closer, and it is difficult to make the 


Passage seem conv inc ing. 


Color Is Needed 


The most challenging passage of all 
is the presentation of the rose, in Act 
II, which positively cries out for color. 
Here the set designer, William Moly- 
neux, helped greatly by using perspec- 
tive so that the figures coming down 
the stairway in Faninal’s palace seemed 
to approach from a long distance. And 
in the other awkward spots, the di- 
rector showed notable ingenuity in 
overcoming the handicaps of the tele- 
vision medium. 

Der Rosenkavalier is an opera that 
needs distinguished actors as well as 
singers. The cast for this perform- 
ance, which included many artists 
from the New York City Opera Com- 


pany, was by and large adequate, and 
in some instances more than _ that. 
Most of the singers were careful 


about their diction and adapted them- 
selves to the conditions under which 
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they were performing with consider- 
able success. Mr. Gutman’s transla- 
tion had been used in San Francisco, 
but this was the first performance of 
Der Rosenkavalier in English in New 
York, it is believed. 

As the Marschallin, Wilma Spence 
seemed somewhat wooden in the first 
part of Act I, but she improved in 
dramatic intensity and nuance of ex- 
pression towards the close. Frances 
Bible was a lithe and boyish-looking 
Octavian. Her diction was not always 
clear, but she sang with verve. Vir- 
ginia Haskins was an attractive and 
perky Sophie, and she sang brightly, 
chou not without effort in the soar- 
ing phases that follow the presenta- 
tion of the rose. Ralph Herbert was 
dramatically effective in the role of 
Ochs, and he made his words under- 
standable. He resorted to parlando in 
some passages, but even when he had 
vocal problems, he performed with the 
assurance of a true artist. Manfred 
Hecht took the role of Faninal; An- 
drew McKinley, Valzacchi; Rosalind 
Nadell, Annina; Robert Marshall, the 
Tenor; and Gladys Spector, Marianne. 


Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s libretto 
for Der Rosenkavalier is one of the 
most beautiful ever written. No one, 


except a poet of equal skill, could hope 
to catch much of its flavor and liter- 


ary virtuosity in an English transla- 
tion. 
Singable Translation 
Mr. Gutman seems to have at- 
tempted a faithful translation into 


modern, everyday English, without at- 
tempting to echo the nuances of style, 
the wonderfully coarse and vivid pas- 
sages of dialect and vernacular, and 
the typically Viennese and eighteenth- 
century flavor of the original. His 
translation is lacking in literary dis- 
tinction and felicity of phrase, but it 
is singable and free from false ele- 
gance. What one misses most is the 
vigor of the original (for Mr. Gut- 
man has bowdlerized some passages) 
and the individual idiom and peculiari- 
ties of speech of the characters. All 
of them sound too much alike and too 
slangy and contemporary for comfort. 


3aron Ochs should not remark that 
Vienna is not his cup of tea. 
Last, but not least, I must protest 


against an inexcusable cut in Act I. 
Octavian never returned after his exit 
just before the scene of the levee. 
This mutilated the Marschallin’s mon- 
ologue and omitted precisely that _pas- 
sage that explains the meaning of the 
whole opera. She had no opportunity 
to explain that “today or tomorrow” 
he would leave her for another who 
was “more beautiful or younger” than 
she. And her marvelous disquisition 
on time, one of the most poignant and 
meaningful passages in all opera, was 
sacrificed. It is true that this section 
of the act is not full of bustling fig- 
ures, but the music and the words are 
so gripping that audiences are invari- 
ably most moved by it. The producers 
should have had more faith in 
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Rosalind Nadell as Annina and Ralph Herbert as Baron 
Ochs in the NBC-TV production of Der Rosenkavalier 


Strauss’s music and made their cut 
elsewhere, earlier in the act, where it 
was not vital 

It would be unfair to end this re 
view on a negative note, for the pre 
sentation of Der Rosenkavalier on 
television, in a language that millions 
of listeners could understand, was 


praiseworthy and most valuable under 

taking Mr. Adler conducted wit! 

warmth and affection for the music 
Additional credits should 


ZO i 


Samuel Chotzinoff, producer; Charles 
Polacheck, associate producer; John 
Bloch, assistant ar Liz Gillelan, 
costume designer ; Jack Fitzpatrick, 
lighting; George Voutsas, audio di- 
rector; John Evans, audio engineer; 


technical director; and 
video. 


Robert Hanna, 
Jack Durkin, 








City Opera Season Closes 


The last half of the New York 
City Opera’s six-week spring season 
opened with a performance of Der 
Rosenkavalier on April 15. Anne 
McKnight made her first New York 
appearance as the Marschallin, in a 


Haskins 
Octavian, 


The fol- 


included Virginia 
as Sophie, Frances Bible as 
and James Pease as Ochs. 
lowing night brought the season's 
first performance of The Consul, 
with Patricia Neway as Magda Sorel. 
David Aiken made his debut, singing 
the role of Kofner. Leon Lishner, 
who had sung the Secret Police 
Agent on Broadway, sang the rol 
for the first time with the company 
Regina had its second performance 
on April 17. Following a_ repetition 
of Die Fledermaus, reviewed below, 
The Marriage of Figaro was given 
on the evening of April 18. 


cast that 


The following week opened on 
April 22 with a repetition of La 
Cenerentola. In Der Rosenkavalier, 
the next night, Edith Evans and 
Dolores Mari took the roles of 
Octavian and Sophie for the first 
time. Jon Crain was also new to the 
role of the Tenor. La Bohéme was 
given on April 24, and The Love for 
Three Oranges on the afternoon of 
April 25. In the evening, a repetition 


Kuhl- 
New - 
Tipton, 


Rosemary 
Arthur 


Thomas 


of The Consul had 
mann as Magda Sorel 
man, as Alfio, and 
as Silvio, were the singers new to 
— roles in the April 26 matinee 
of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
Tosca was given in the evening, with 
Julius Rudel conducting. 

In the final week. Regina was given 
on April 29 and Die Fledermaus on 
April 30. In the first of two extra 
performances of La Cenerentola, on 





In the third act of Der R ay 
lier, presented on May 2, f to ¢ 
p.m., much of the comedy B 
Ochs’s clumsy pproaches \I 
andel was brought into sharpet 
by the television camera At ( 
the Baron seemed more inte 
his food than in the serving 
that might well have beet s 
Wilma Spence, Virginia Has 
Frances Bible sang the tri eT! 
and Miss Haskins and Miss B 
brought a lyric glow he fir ( 
Ralph Herbert was agair 
vidual and believable } n O 
The littl Negro page 1S it 
handkerchief and made his ex1 | 
too soon, but in general 1¢ 
was well timed and effecti pre 
sented 
May 1, Rosemary Kul inn sang the 
name part Alice Richmond was | I 
for the first time as Mi 1 
Norman Treigle as Zuniga it r 
on the afternoon of May 2. The 
evenins performance f Mad 
Butterfly offered new casting i ‘ 
persons of Jon Crain, as Pinkert 
and Thomas Tipton, as Sharpless 
In Die Fledermaus, on the aftert 
of May 3, Arthur Newman subs 
tuted for Richard Wentworth as the 
jailer Frank. The season 
close in the evening with the secon 
extra, and season's fifth, pert nee 
of La Cenerentola 
Die Fiedermaus, April 18, 2:15 

Guen Omeron made her debut 
this excellent performance as Rosa 
linda. Her stage presence was super 

nothing less. Her singing was 
so satisfying. Her voice did not mat 
her statuesque proportions, at was 
not under control the height 
histrionics. It was a_ pleas e, 
however, and quite attractiy hin 
a circumscribed gamut Altogether 
this first appearance was notable be 
cause Miss Omeron was extreme] 
well cast. One looks forward het 
coming to grips with more demand 
ing roles. Another newcomer this 
matinee was the Alfred of Llovd 
Thomas Leech, who has been see 
and heard before. Mr. Leech seems 
have found his true metier in a part 
that requires the most carefully ca 
culated hamminess; he was a 
plete success Michael Pollock sang 
Orlovsky with mixed results Hi 
tones were a little forced, but | 
made a_ reasonable figure the 
Croesus-like Count. Pa 








Orchestras in Now York 





Orchestral Association 
Heard in Final Concert 


National Orchestral Association. 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Joseph Fuchs, 
violinist; Lillian Fuchs, violist. Car- 
negie Hall, April 13: 


Overture to The Magic Flute Mozart 
Violin Concerto No. 4, 
| area: ll 
Symphonie Concertante, 
< 364 . 


DO 6 Seine ..+. Mozart 
Classical Symphony . .Prekofieff 
SD: saecsencesescee nes Ravel 


Thanks are due Leon Barzin and 
the National Orchestral Association 
for one of the most rewarding con- 
certs offered in New York this sea- 
son. The chief source of pleasure was 
the superb interpretation of the Sym- 
phonie Concertante, in which the con- 
ductor and soloists established and 
maintained a degree of rapport all too 
seldom encountered in performances 
of concerted music nowadays. The 
Fuchses, a brother-and-sister team, 
had obviously prepared the work with 
very special care, and Mr. Barzin ap- 
peared to be in perfect agreement with 
their ideas as to how it should go. 

The Violin Concerto, which Mr. 
Fuchs is to play under Pablo Casals’ 
direction at Prades this summer, was 
scarcely less gratifying, since it, too, 
was given a thoroughly integrated and 
sensitive reading 

Throughout the evening, Mr. Bar- 
zin’s young orchestral trainees re- 
sponded to their mentor’s spirited 
direction so faithfully and precisely as 
to heap credit not only upon them- 
selves but upon the tireless conductor 
as well. If their performances of the 
overture, the symphony, and_ the 
Bolero were not characterized by all 
the suavity achieved by mature major 
orchestras, the fact must be attributed 
to their lack of experience, not to 
deficiencies of ability or application. 
The National Orchestral Association 


continues to be one of the most valu- 
able institutions in our musical cul- 


ture, 
—A. H. 


Britten Work 
Introduced at YMHA 


Art Music Concert Ensemble. Bea- 
trice Brown, conductor. John Wum- 
mer, flutist; Laura Newell, harpist. 
Kaufmann Auditorium, YM _ and 
YWHA, April 14: 


Two Suites from 
The Fairy Queen .... Purcell-Reed 
(First New York perfermance) 
Andante for Flute - 
Orchestra, K. 31 .... Mozart 
Concerto, Il C arelliig a flute 
and strings, Op. 10, 3 Vivaldi 
Serenade for Strings in NG major, 
Op. 22 Pree 
Five Pieces for H arp 
and Strings . Beiderbecke-Challis 
(First performance ) 
Poem, for flute and orchestra.... 
Se OE OER ER ee ae Griffes 
Prelude and Fugue for 18-part | 
String Orchestra .... ...Britten 
(First New York performance) 


This free concert, the first of two 
being presented by the YM _ and 
YWHA with the co- operation of the 
Music Performance Trust Fund of the 
Recording Industry and Local 802 of 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, was notable for a winning per- 
formance of the lovely Mozart An- 
dante and the introduction of a work 
Benjamin Britten wrote for the Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra. Mr. Wummer 
played beautifully in all three of his 
assignments, but only in the Mozart 
work did the accomplishments of the 
orchestra and the quality of the music 
equal his standards. 

The Prelude and Fugue were more 
interesting as exercises of composi- 
tional ingenuity than as music on this 
occasion, but smoother performances 
might have added to their expressive 
stature. William Challis did about as 
well as anyone could in his arrange- 
ments of Bix Beiderbeck’s Five 
Pieces, but no amount of skillful in- 


Recitals in Now York 





Robert Conant, Harpsichordist 
Town Hall, April 13 (Debut) 


In his first New York recital Rob- 
ert Conant played a Chaconne by 
Louis Couperin, two Fantaisies by 
Telemann, Bach’s Prelude, Fugue and 
Allegro in E flat, six sonatas by 
Scarlatti, and the first American per- 
formance of Richard Winslow’s Mu- 
sic for Harpsichord. He was also the 
soloist in Bach’s Concerto in E, the 
concluding work. In the sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century works he re- 
vealed a feeling for style and intelli- 
gent musicianship. His performance 
was technically neat and, in this han- 
dling of the instrument, subtly colored. 
A major flaw, however, was to be 
found in the fact that these works 
emerged with only the barest rhythmic 
outline. In this respect, Mr. Conant’s 
treatments seemed timid and expres- 
sively small-scaled. The Winslow 
work, played on the small harpsichord 
for which it was written, was struc- 
turally diffuse in its four movements 
but contained interesting rhythmic 
and harmonic material — more than 
the composer had the space to de- 
velop adequately. —C. B. 


ISCM Concert 
Kaufmann Auditorium, April 13 


The program for the season’s sec- 
ond si concert presented by the 
local chapter of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music listed 
two vocal works, Alban Berg’s Songs, 
Op. 2, and Egon Wellesz’ cantata The 


Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo; 
three piano works, Earl Kim’s Baga- 
telles and sonatas by Leo Spinner and 
Julius Schloss ; and Gunther Schuller’s 
Sonata for Oboe and Piano. 

—N. P. 


George Fiore, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 16 


George Fiore had the happy notion 
of presenting an all-Chopin program 
that excluded the most familiar works. 
Instead there were such rarities as 
the early Fugue in A minor; the Vari- 
ations in B flat, Op. 12; the Allegro 
de Concert in A, Op. 46; and the post- 
liumous Variations in E; and works 
such as the Bolero in C, Op. 19, and 
the Barcarolle in F sharp, Op. 60, 
which do not turn up too often. Mr. 
Fiore’s playing was neat, precise and 
essentially in the Chopin style. It had 
color and good rubato, although the 
deliberateness of his approach some- 
times made the musical continuity 
drag. What was really most con- 
spicuously absent, though, was the 
element of élan—the casual virtuoso 
approach that might have carried his 
performances above the level of care- 
ful musicianship. —A. B. 


Margaret Quist, Contralto 
Town Hall, April 19, 3:00 


Margaret Quist, who made her 
debut last season, offered arias by 
3ach and Handel; a group of lieder 
by Brahms, Wolf, and Mahler ; French 
and Italian songs by Doret, Respighi, 


strumentation could atone for the 
staleness of the impressionistic and 
jazzy clichés with which they are 
crowded. 

Although the excessive length of 
the program had presumably limited 
the rehearsal time available for cach 
work, with the result that much of 
the orchestra’s playing was ragged 
and out of tune, it was good to make 
the acquaintance of William L. Reed’s 
respectful arrangement of Purcell’s 
music and to hear Griffes’ Poem 
again. 

—A. H. 


American Premiere 
Of von Einem Composition 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Car- 
negie Hall, April 16: 


Chorale, Oh God, Thou Holiest. . Brahms 
(Arranged by Erich Le sinsdorf) 
(First New York performance) 

Symphony No. 2. : -Schumann 

Orchestra Music, ‘Op. 9 von Einem 
(First Americ an performance) 

Caucasion Sketches .. . I ppolitoff-I vanoff 


Gottfried von Einem represents both 
a new generation and a new esthetic 
in contemporary German music, and 
the example of his work heard in this 
program suggests that both are 
healthy. Technically, the style of Or- 
chestra Music eschews chromaticism 
in favor of a tart diatonicism, and 
orchestral plush is replaced by a lean, 
pruned orchestral sound. Its expres- 
sivity seems to be involved with sur- 
face theatricalism rather than the 
pathetic emotions, and the work’s dra- 
matic strength (in spite of its primly 
nondescriptive title) makes one_look 
forward to the New York City Opera 
Company’s promised production next 
fall of von Einem’s opera The Trial. 
Erich Leinsdorf’s somber transcrip- 
tion of the Brahms work, one of the 
eleven chorale preludes, Op. 122, com- 
posed for organ, seemed most skillful 
and appropriate. 
—W. F. 


Haieff's Piano Concerto 
Heard Over NBC Network 


Alexei Haieff’s Piano Concerto, 
cited by the New York Music Critics 


and Chausson; and an English group 
that included songs by Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, Deems Taylor, Bantock, 
and Rummel. In her opening pieces 
Miss Quist sang with considerable 
warmth and dynamic control, but a 
real evenness of tone was not achieved 
until later in the program. Greater 
support in her upper register, how- 
ever, would have been desirable. In- 
terpretatively her performance was 
somewhat lacking in variety. That 
expressive detail often eluded her 
would imply the need for further 
study of musical styles as a means to 
fuller realization of emotional con- 
tent. Edwin McArthur was the ac- 
companist. A, B. 


James Hall, Bass 
Town Hall, April 19, 3:00 (Debut) 


James Hall sang a recital that in- 
cluded arias by Bach, Handel, Lully, 
Haydn, and Mozart; songs by 
Brahms, Purcell and Arne; and a 
group of Negro spirituals. The bass’s 
voice was resonant, attractive, sonor- 
ous through its entire range; his mu- 
sicianship was sound. However, one 
rarely detected originality, probity, or 
even spontaneity in his interpretations. 
Allen Brown was the accompanist. 


—W. F. 


Swiss Program 
New York Public Library, April 19 


A program of works by Swiss 
composers was presented by the New 
York Public Library, in co-operation 
with the Swiss Music Library, in its 
series devoted to contemporary com- 
posers of the smaller European 
nations. Frank Martin was repre- 
sented by his Trio on Irish Folk 
Songs, and Willy Burkhard by his 





Circle as last season’s finest new 
orchestral work, was given its radio 
premiere in this third broadcast, on 
April 18, of the NBC Summer Sym- 
phony series, with Leo Smit as solo- 
ist under Milton Katims. Mr. Smit, 
who had been soloist in the concerto’s 
premieré, on a radio broadcast in New 
York, and in its concert premieres in 
Boston and New York, played with 
extraordinary thrust, and the conduc- 
tor provided an accompaniment that 
was sympathetic in the highest sense 
of the word. There was none of the 
customary holding down for the con- 


Leo Smit 


venience of the pianist, and Mr. Smit 
did not need any. His tone was 
ample and his percussive propensities 
were wonderfully marshalled. The 
music itself impressed anew as a 
splendidly buoyant piece, full of ex- 
pressive vigor for all its formal 
cohesion. 

Howard Taubman, music editor of 
the New York Times and chairman 
of the Critics Circle, explained in an 
intermission talk that the composi- 
tions chosen along with Haieff’s con- 
certo—Poulenc’s Stabat Mater anil 
Hindemith’s Septet were excluded 
from a program of this sort by their 
nature. 

Mr. Katims opened the program 
with a routine run-through of Mc 
zart’s Jupiter Symphony. 

—J.L 
Anna Xydis, Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 
(Continued on page 26) 


cantata Der Sonntag. The Mannes 
Gimpel-Silva Trio was heard in these 
works and was assisted in the latter 
by Paul Matthen, bass. Two works 
for cello and piano, Conrad Beck’s 
Sonatina No. 2, and Albert Moes- 
chinger’s Second Sonata, were played 
by August Wenzinger, cellist, and 
Irwin Herbst, pianist. —N. P. 


Early Music Foundation 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 19 


The Early Music Foundation, Ruth 
Kisch-Arndt, director, concluded its 
current season of six concerts with a 
program that included Clérambault’s 
cantata Orphée, for soprano, flute, 
and strings. The seventeenth-century 
work was sung by Elzar Levister, 
accompanied by the chamber orchestra 
of the New York College of Music 
under Ugo DiDio. Also included were 
four madrigals by Morley, Lasso, and 
Purcell, performed by members of the 
Columbia University Glee Club, and 
two Biblical scenes by Carissimi- 
Historia di Job and Historia di 
Ezechia. The soloists were Elias 
Skarimbas, Richard Chapline, Joan 
Stein, and Thomas Nichols, accom- 
panied by Miss Kisch-Arndt in 
Historia di Job and assisted by the 
Catawba Choir Boys under Tui St. 
George Tucker in Historia di Ezechia. 


» 


League of Composers 
Museum of Modern Art, April 19 


The program for this concert of 
new music by young American com- 
posers offered Paul Des Marais’ So- 
nata in G, No. 2; Robert K. Clark’s 
Sonata for Solo Violin; Hall Over- 
ton’s Sonata for Piano, No. 1; 

(Continued on page 14) 
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At the Movies 


| happened upon two engaging 
film seances recently which, con- 
sidering the moribund condition of 
the domestic product, inspire hope 
and seem well worth reporting 
upon. The first was the Stanley 
Kramer production, The 5000 Fin- 
gers of Dr. T., starring Peter Lind 
Hayes and Mary Healy, in which 
the neighborhood piano teacher, of 
all people, takes a good-natured 
ribbing on a colossal scale and in 
Technicolor. 

The picture begins, unpromis- 
ingly enough, with a little boy 
called Bart (played by Tommy 
Rettig) who takes piano lessons 
unwilling from an ogre named Dr. 
Terwilliker (played by Hans Con- 
ried), who in turn is determined 
to make Bart a “Paderooski” at 
whatever risk of life and limb. 
Bart’s mother (Mary Healy) sec- 
onds the good doctor in this ambi- 
tion, and Bart’s only friend in this 
situation, and a grudging one at 
that, is the neighborhood plumber, 
one Zabladowski, played by Mr. 
Hayes. 

Sart falls asleep over his five- 
finger exercises and enters a dream 
world where he finds himself in 
the Terwilliker Institute, a castle 
of stupendous proportions and fan- 
tastic design. Here the doctor is 
training 500 little boys to play 
simultaneously upon a_ gigantic 
double-deck piano, which curves in 
serpentine fashion over several 
acres of floor space. Bart discov- 
ers, to his dismay, that his mother 
is No. 2 Person here, as well as 
the prisoner of Dr. Terwilliker, 
and that his friend, Zabladowski, 
is busily installing 500 sinks in the 
institute in preparation for its 
opening. 

3art’s adventures are a long se- 
ties of attempts to escape this 
place. He is thrown into a dun- 
geon with non-piano-playing mu- 
sicians who give a fantastic con- 
cert on weirdly conceived string 
and wind instruments: a triangle 
player, for example, swings out on 
a trapeze to hit his instrument ex- 
ictly on cue, and another fellow 
plays the gong with a bow and ar- 
row. Aftermany colorful escapades, 
Bart enlists the aid of Zabladowski 
to rescue his mother and wreck 
Dr. Terwilliker’s mad _ schemes. 
Fingering a bottle of chlorophyll 
\ir-Fix to draw smells out of the 
ur, Bart gets the brilliant idea to 


May, 1953 


concoct a Music-Fix, which, on the 
same principle, will draw all sound 
out of the air. 

He empties the multitudinous 
contents of his pockets into the 
bottle, mixes thoroughly and — 
voila! — the Music-Fix works. 
Armed with this weapon, Bart 
goes next morning to take his 
place at the great piano along with 
the 499 other little boys, who have 
been arriving by bus loads. Just as 
Dr. Terwilliker, clad in a dazzling 
Arabian Nights costume, raises his 
baton for the first notes, Bart un- 
corks the Music-Fix and all sounds 
disappear. In consternation, Dr. 
Terwilliker trys again and again to 
conduct his charges, but to no 
avail. He discovers the Music-Fix 
bottle and is terrified when Bart 
tells him it is atomic. Panic en- 
sues, and Dr. Terwilliker is seized 


and carried off to a dungeon. But 
the Music-Fix bottle has indeed 
absorbed too much music, and, 


smoking furiously, it explodes, dis- 
integrating the institute and blow- 
ing Bart back to reality. 

The picture is lavish in décor 
and invention and _ several cuts 
above the average children’s pic- 
ture in wit and imagination. How- 
ever, I’m afraid the piano teacher 
takes rather a bad beating, and I 
advise all piano teachers to think 
up some good rebuttals in advance 
of the day when their pupils visit 
this fantasia. 


Avant-garde 


My second encounter was with 
the new avant-garde film of Maya 
Deren and Willard Maas, called 
Image in the Snow, with musical 
score by Ben Weber. The work is 
a combination of poetry, music and 
cinematography which envisions 
the march through life, through 
the city streets, and finally through 
a cemetery, of a young man in 
search of spiritual understanding 
and peace. Miss Deren’s photog- 
raphy, Mr. Maas’s poetry, and Mr. 
Weber’s music complement each 
other so closely and are so com- 
pletely interwoven as to produce a 











single work of art in which no one 
element is dominant. In combina- 
tion with Miss Deren’s simple, yet 
daring and frequently unorthodox 
photographic techniques, this col- 
laboration produces a startling mo- 
bile fresco in three dimensions, 
which engrosses the attention des- 
pite the fact that no conventional 
story apparatus is present. 

Along with Image in the Snow 
there were the first New York 
screenings in four years of Miss 
Deren’s Meshes of the Afternoon, 
A Study in Choreography for 
Camera, At Land, Ritual in Trans- 
figured Time, and Meditation on 
Violence. Here the photographer, 


largely without the aid of music 
or sound of any kind, has been 
preoccupied with choreographic 
problems in relation to photog- 


raphy, and each of these short 
films is a kind of dance. There is 
no question of simply taking mo- 
tion pictures of dancers in action. 
The picture itself, in various re- 
markable ways, becomes part of 
the choreography, whether by cam- 
era movement, contrasts of blacks 
and whites, timing, rhythmic film 
sequences, repetitions, or whatever 
means the producer has found the 
camera to be capable of. 

Miss Deren always seeks inte- 
gration, even total identification, 
between subject and picturization, 
so that, in the end product, one 
does not and could not exist with- 
out the other. There is a vitality 
in this fusion of arts that may rep- 
resent the real and the ultimate 
function of the motion picture as 
an artistic medium. Miss Deren 
has gone farther in the explora- 
tion of its possibilities, and from 
sounder esthetic premises, than 
anyone else I know. 


Liebesleben 


To round out the movie picture, 
so to speak, for the present, I had 
better report that William Dieterle 
plans to start filming The Life and 
Loves of Richard Wagner next 


fall in Germany, using Wagnerian 
landmarks as 


background. Alan 








Badel, who will play the part of 
Wagner, is said to be in make-up 
a dead ringer for the composer. 

Think what a picture this could 
be if Mr. Dieterle actually did re- 
record the life and love’s of the 
Prince of Bayreuth. I began to de- 
tect a familiar odor, however, 
when the director went on to say 
that, since Mr. Badel’s name means 
little to American audiences as yet, 
he plans to use three Hollywood 
stars as Wagner’s love—one very 
beautiful, one a down-to-earth girl, 
and the last a woman of 
spiritual quality.. 

I don’t know about the value of 
Mr. Badel’s name in America, but 
isn’t it just possible that a few 
people might be familiar with the 
name of Wagner? Will Holly- 


wood never stop selling the Ameri- 


great 


can public short—and itself into 
the bargain? Too late, perhaps, 
the movie makers will discover 


that that twenty to forty per cent 
drop in box office receipts was not 
all due to television. 


Signs of the Times 


Two features of the sixth annual 
music festival at Lehigh Univer- 
sity during April were Mare Blitz 
stein’s Airborne Symphony and 
The Ballet of the Flying Saucers 
with choreography by John Beggs. 

+ ” oe 

Robert Stolz, composer, was or- 
dered to the debtors’ prison in 
Vienna recently for nonpayment of 
alimony and failure to attend 
court. Stolz was out of town with 
his fifth wife, but his third wife, 
Josephine Stolz-Zernitz, suing for 
$1,288, said he had considerable 
property outside Austria. His law- 
yer said he had no property at all 
except his dress suit. 

* » ~ 

Robert Sergil triumphed over 
erstwhile champion Heinz Arntz in 
a piano-playing marathon in Leé 
Havre last month with a total of 
255 hours of playing without 
pause. Mr. Arntz fell asleep after 
244 hours. 


* * + 


Amid the debris of the torn up 
orchestra floor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, John Gutman, an as 
sistant manager of the theatre ten 
dered a one-man birthday party on 
April 28 to Francis Robinson, also 
an assistant manager, and the two 
colleagues celebrated with a cake 
topped by one lonesome candle at 
a table set up in the center of the 
dark and empty house. Messrs. 
Gutman and Robinson were the 
only members of the staff left be 
hind while the company is on tour. 

* * * 

A ticket to the games of the 
Cleveland Indians this summer will 
admit the holder to a concert by 
the Cleveland Summer Orchestra 
this season, and the ball club has 
put up $15,000 to stage the twelve 
weekly Pop concerts to take place 
one hour before the night games 
and some possibly sandwiched be 
tween double-headers on Sundays 
This would seem a natural setting 


for Bill Schuman’s new baseball 
opera, The Mighty Casey, and 
someone ought to see somebody 
about performance rights right 
away. 
‘i — 
-& 
9 
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A letter led to a career and 


much hard work for Astrid Varnay 
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By James Lyons ur 
, Tea 
HERE is a bookstore called Kamin’s in the up. Eight vears of piano at the New Jersey Musi- on the musical staff at the Metropolitan, sett uth 
Carnegie Hall neighborhood which specializes cal College made up for formal professional edu- forth her assets and requesting an audition. “li re 
in dance and ballet titles. Veteran habitués cation. And along with a thousand other young- was just one of those crazy ideas,” she insists now iak 
may remember a salesgirl with bright blue eyes sters she attended the William L. Dickinson High with an embarrassed smile. Crazy or not, it ni 
and fluffy chestnut hair who worked there evenings School. It was during her senior year in the latter worked. She got her audition—she still recalls she 
back in the early days of World War II. The $7 institution that the Varnays moved to New York. date—on. Feb. 23, 1938. Mr. Weigert, needless 1 Efrer 
a week she drew then is just a wistful memory If Astrid wanted her diploma, her parents were say, was impressed. He was so much impres-ed appears 
now. Her name was Astrid Varnay. told, she would have to complete her courses. The that he took her personally to George Szell, ¢on- PI nar 
Today, about a decade later, this young lady girl who “never said no” duly commuted daily ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra who was ihiet sch edul 
has become one of the most distinguished sopranos from Manhattan for the rest of the scholastic on the Metropolitan roster. His reaction was Just bei ore 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. year. as enthusiastic. The next man she sang for was 
Sitting over tea with her and her husband, It was two months before Christmas in 1937 Edward Johnson, Rudolf Bing’s predecessor c 
Herman Weigert, doctor of music and former when the future prima donna found her first, and general director. He liked her, too. thor 
professor of Berlin’s Hochschule fiir Musik, you last, full-time non-musical job. Having dutifully The happy ending, or rather the happy begin- ubs 
begin to see how this remarkable woman could elected to take the commercial course at Dickinson ning, came in May of 1941 when Miss Varna) ne 
have accomplished so much in so little elapsed she was not surprised to find herself a stenog- finally signed her Metropolitan contract. The in lay 
time. Her own facetious explanation is unsettling rapher for a Franklin St. denim jobber. A few terim had been nothing but practice, practice, pric 
at first: “I never said no.” months of that were enough, and she felt the need tice—fortunately supplemented by all the encour Leop 
Item: “I am thinking of the evening a few to move—“I guess it was the gypsy in me,” Miss agement a girl could want from all the right concert 
seasons ago when the Met called me 45 minutes Varnay explains. It was from this $10-a-week people. And no wonder: The formal Metropolitar pices o 


before a Tristan und Isolde curtain. It seemed 
Helen Traubel found herself ill after she was al- 
ready in costume, and could I please take her 
place? My usual preparation for this role is a 
good rare steak at five o’clock, and my dinner this 
particular time had been a bowl of Chinese soup. 
But I said all right, and everything went fine.” 

Miss Varnay modestly did not add that her local 
reputation was built on a remarkable array of last- 
minute substitutions, including even her Metro- 
politan debut. She was already under contract, 
about which more will be told later, but her first 
scheduled appearance was not to be until Jan. 2, 
1942. Instead, on a few hours notice, she pinch-hit 
for a suddenly indisposed Lotte Lehmann as 
Sieglinde in a broadcast performance of Die 
Walkiire. As a result, her debut, made without 
benefit of a single orchestral rehearsal, was heard 
by something over 12,000,000 listeners. The date 
was Dec. 6, 1941. Six days later Miss Varnay 
was called in again, this time to take Helen 
Traubel’s place as Briinnhilde in a subsequent Die 
Walkure. By this time more important news had 
moved onto the front page, and both of these ap- 
pearances, together with her formal debut as Elsa 
in Lohengrin two weeks afterward, were under- 
standably eclipsed by the Rising Sun. When that 
Sun had set, however, fame was waiting for 
Astrid Varnay. 


Scandinavian Background 


It had been fated that she would sing. Her 
father, a Swedish-Hungarian stage manager, had 
launched the first opera company in Oslo. Her 
Hungarian-French-German mother was a_ well- 
known coloratura soprano. “I just couldn't help 
having a voice,” Miss Varnay will tell you. It 
was a good many years, however, before she did 
anything about it except to practice. In the mean- 
time, it did not hurt to be reared in a household 
that fairly exuded operatic tradition. Nor did the 
polylingual atmosphere do any harm. Over at 
Kamin’s they are still incredulous at the ease 
with which their now glamorous ex-employee spun 
out effortless conversations in several tongues. 

Miss Varnay came here with her family at the 
age of five, by way of South America. Their first 
address was in the Sheepshead Bay section of 
Brooklyn. A year or so later they moved to Bergen 
Avenue in Jersey City, and it was in this soot- 
sodden industrial center that Astrid Varnay grew 
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position that she went to Kamin’s. The bookstore 
salary was even less, but it gave her every day 
off to practice the vocal exercises her mother had 
placed so much stress on. 

Miss Varnay was getting to the point where 
she wanted to do something with her singing. An 
amateur appearance in her highschool years had 
left a taste she liked, even if she had generally 
botched the thing and sung first stanza twice. 
What, she wondered, was she to do? 

What she did do, in one fell swoop, brought her 
a husband, a career, and ten years of more hard 
work than she had bargained for. She sent a 
registered letter to Mr. Weigert, who was then 
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Ben Greenhaus 


The soprano at home with her husband, Herman 
Weigert, who also serves as her coach. 


audition with Erich Leinsdorf, which she passed 
with flying colors, had included only the entire 
third act of Siegfried and much of Tristan und 
Isolde in one session! 

Somehow the notion has gained currency tl 
Miss Varnay is essentially a Wagnerian soprano, 
and her Metropolitan assignments certainly have 
been heavily in this wing. But the statistics belie 
this with a vengeance. For instance, her radu 
debut led to her casting as Telea in the premiere 
of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Island God. The 
composer happened to be listening to the broadcast 
and he made up his mind on the spot to use her, 
sight unseen, for his new work. Moreover, at ihe 
Metropolitan itself she was soon to sing Maria it 
the Simon Boccanegra revival that was a highlight 
during the final year of Mr. Johnson’s administra- 
tion. 

Outside of the Metropolitan, where she his 
essayed fourteen Wagnerian roles and scored no- 
table success in the operas of Richard Strauss, it 
has been with the Italian repertory that Miss 
Varnay has excelled. As far south as Mexico City, 
as far north as Montreal, as far west as San 
Francisco, she has appeared as Aida, La Gioconda, 
Leonora in Il Trovatore, and Desdemona _ in 
Otello, for example—parts she has never been as- 
signed in New York. 

In 1949, her dedication to the music of Richard 
Strauss began to pay off. With the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony she sang in three concert 
performances of Elektra within one week. Her re- 
ception was not lost on the Metropolitan, which 
staged a revival of Elektra the ensuing February. 
With Salome this sequence was reversed. This 
past winter she sang it with the Philharmonic 
under Mr. Szell, having already sung it at the 
Metropolitan and also at Covent 
Munich. 

There is more to the background of her Salome 
3ack in 1947, when she was invited to sing thie 
role in Cincinnati, she jumped at the chance. But 
her husband was apprehensive. What she had ‘o 
know, he insisted, was how not to handle the role 
Accordingly, the august doctor of music and his 
famous wife covertly made their way to a bur- 
lesque house. “And what did we see? Three mid- 
dle-aged ladies who were about as shocking as 
grandmotherly baby-sitters !” 

Miss Varnay’s conquest of Europe got under 
way relatively late in her career, although she was 
still in her twenties by a few months when she 
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EXT November Ferene Fricsay will make his 

American debut, as guest conductor of the 

Boston Symphony. Later he will fly to San Fran- 

cisco for a four-week round of guest appearances 

with that city’s orchestra. 
+ . . 

Otto Erhardt, who staged La Cenerentola 
for the New York City Opera this season, 
will soon begin his sixteenth annual engage- 
ment with the Teatro Colén in Buenos Aires. 
Among his assignments will be new produc- 
tions of Milhaud’s Christophe Colomb, Wolf- 
Ferrari's Le Donne Curiose, and Bartok’s 
Bluebeard’s Castle. 

. o . 

Antal Dorati’s summer engagements will take 
him to Italy, Sweden, the Netherlands, and Argen- 
tina before he returns to his Minneapolis post. He 
is also scheduled to appear with the Robin Hood 
Dell Orchestra in July, midway in his European 
itinerary. 

. 7 

Erna Berger wil! sing Zerlina under the 
direction of Wilhelm Furtwangler at the 
forthcoming Salzburg Festival. 

. . . 

Ruggiero Ricci has just returned from a three- 
month tour of Scandinavia and the Continent. The 
violinist appeared in concerts and recitals in 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, Germany, the Nether- 
lanis, Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 

. . . 

Rudolf Firkusny jas just completed a 
yur in the United States and is leaving for 
lexico City, where he will appear twice 
ith the Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
rection of Carlos Chavez. Later he will 
uke concert appearances in the West 
ndies. 

. . . 

Efrem Kurtz is in London for a series of May 
appearances with the Royal Philharmonic and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. In the early fall he is 
scheduled to conduct the Brussels Philharmonic 
bei ore returning to Houston. 

. . o 

Claudio Arrau wil! play ull 32 of Bee- 
‘hoven’s piano sonatas in a series of seven 

ubscription recitals at Town Hall next fall. 
lke dates are Oct. 17 and the ensuing Sun- 
lay afternoons through Dec. 12. 
* . 

Leopold Stokowski wi!! conduct « series of four 
concerts next season at Carnegie Hall under aus- 
pices of the Contemporary Music Society—a group 
sponsored jointly by the American Composers Alli- 
ance; The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers; Broadcast Music, Inc. ; 
the League of Composers, and the Koussevitzky 
Foundation ; 

- . . 

Moira Shearer has been signed by Sir 
llexander Korda to make two films. The 
shooting will extend over a period of eight 

vears and will not entail any interruption of 
her dancing career, which was, however, re- 
cently suspended by an injured tendon. 
. . . 

(he Hungarian Quartet will spend the summer 
at several music festivals in the United States, in- 
cluding those at Tanglewood and Ipswich. The 


Personalities in the Ylows 





Nico Naeff 


Fellow pianists greet Claudio Arrau (center), 

who gave a series of all-Beethoven recitals at 

The Hague in April. With him are Mr. and Mrs. 
Leon Fleisher and Vronsky and Babin 


group will enlist the collaboration of Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski in August for a series of quintet per- 
formances at Ravinia. 

. . . 

Gary Graffman's recent performance of 
the Prokofieff Third Piano Conéerto with 
the Cleveland Orchestra (the first in Cleve- 
land) ended his season’s schedule, which in- 
cluded 24 recitals (one a last-minute substi- 
tution for Rudolf Serkin), izvo appearances 
with the Paganini Quartet, and nineteen per- 
formances (involving five concertos) with 
the Little Orchestra Society 

. 7 7 

Contractually free for the first time in many 
months to sing before the public, Mario Lanza 
will make a concert tour this summer. The tenor 
will sing a number of recitals during July and 
August. 

2 7 7 

Lorenzo Alvary sang Mephistopheles in a 
recent Chattanooga Opera Association pro- 
duction of Faust 

. . . 

Andor Foldes will play six all-Bartok recitals in 
July at Darmstadt, Germany. The pianist was a 
pupil of the late composer. 

. + . 

On only four hours’ notice, Byron Janis 
began a series of substitutions for Oscar 
Levant in four Canadian orchestral engage- 
ments. Fle made a cross-country plane trip 
to the first city, Regina, arriving in town in 





Astrid Varnay 


made her Continental debut, as Lady Macbeth in 
Verdi's opera at the opening of the 1951 Florence 
May Festival. She had been scheduled for an ap- 
pearance in Elektra the year before, but an 
emergency appendectomy had intervened. 

It was in 1951, too, that she made her bow at 
Bayreuth—and without an audition at that. Shé 
had been unable to accept Wieland Wagner's in- 
Vitation to audition for him earlier that spring, so 
he had agreed to hear her in Florence. As it 
worked out he was tied up at the time, but she 
Was retained anyway. The Festspielhaus apparently 
was pleased with its surprise package: this sum- 
mer will mark Miss Varnay’s third consecutive 
season at the Wagneriai shrine. 

Her affection for Munich is rather special. For 
one thing the Allied Arts Festivals there have 
given her an opportunity to sing in Fidelio in ad- 
dition to the familiar Wagner works. For another, 
Munich gave birth to one of her favorite jokes: 
Whereas the Metropolitan has an asbestos curtain, 
the Prinzregeten has an iron one. Curtain calls 
means passing through a small iron door—‘So I 
guess you could say that Varnay gets through the 
Iron Curtain regularly!” 

Astrid Varnay became Mrs. Herman Weigert in 
1944. Their home—“I never did get far from 
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Jersey”—is a sprawling apartment on upper Riv- 
erside Drive, high on a hill overlooking George 
Washington Bridge and the shore beyond. The 
décor is comfortable, and the day I came to visit 
it seemed somehow unusually plain. There was a 
good reason, but it was not, as I had the temerity 
to suggest, that I had interrupted the spring 
cleaning. It seemed that a gas pipe over the pic- 
ture window had sprung a leak and had only just 
been repaired; hence no draperies. If Miss Varnay 
or her husband had walked into the room with an 
ignited cigarette that morning the explosion might 
have been fatal. | shuddered, but she smiled. “In 
my business,” she said with a twinkle, “it does 
not do to get fazed easily.” 

From Miss Varnay’s mother, who maintains a 
vocal studio in Greenwich Village, comes one of 
the most revealing anecdotes of all. Old-timers in 
opera will remember her as Maria Yavor, which 
was her professional name before she turned to 
teaching. One of her final engagements was the 
one at the Teatro Colén that eventually brought 
the family to America by a circuitous route. It 
was during these Buenos Aires appearances that 
the four-year-old Astrid was heard to say that she 
wanted above everything “to grow up and be a 
louder singer than my mommie”. The lady “who 
never said no” would seem to have achieved her 
ambition, and then some, and nobody is more 
proud of her than the one who tells this story on 
herself. 


time for radio and press interviews, a two 

hour rehearsal, and the concert. The next 

morning he had to get up at 6 a.m. to reach 

Saskatoon for the second concert, preceded 

of course by a rehearsal. At the end of four 

days e¢ had also appeared in Edmonton and 

Calgary 

. . .* 

Mattiwilda Dobbs was married in Genoa on 
April 4 to Don Luis Rodrikuez Garcia de la 
Piedra, a journalist of Ledesma, Spain. While in 
Genoa the soprano sang three performances as 
the Queen of the Night in The Magic Flute 

om . . 

Jacques Singer, former conductor of the 
Vancouver Symphony, has left for Israel 
and Iran to fulfill a number of guest en 
gagements. His programs will include per 
formances of four orchestral transcriptions 
by Alfred Akon 

. . . 

Martin Rich, assistant staff conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, was married to 
Maria Reed on March 28 in New York City 

. . . 

Ida Krehm wil! play the Schumann Piano 
Concerto with the London Philharmont 
in September, and then leave for a round 
of appearances in Scandinavia before re 
turning here to play with the Detroit 
Symphony in October. 

. 7 . 

Phyllis Curtin will sing the leading role in the 
American premiere of Poulenc’s Les Mamelles de 
Tirésias, at Brandeis University in June. She ts 
also scheduled to appear at the Bach Festival 1 


Bethlehem and later in the summer at Aspen, Col 
. . . 
Stephan Hero appeared as soloist with 
the Apollo Club Choir at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on April 29. Uther 


scheduled engagements include recitals in 

Hempstead, Poughkeepsie and New York 

City 

. . . 

Pianist Inez Palma has recently completed her 
seasonal schedule, which included several benefits 
and radio-television appearances 

. . . 

Virginia MacWatters wus among th 
guests of honor during the recent biennia 
convention of the National Federatioi 
Vusic Clubs in New York Cit 

. . > 

Marina Svetiova and her concert dance group 
are on tour in Israel. Later they will appear i 
Greece and Italy 

. . . 


Michael Rhodes x1’ 


jon the Regensbhura 


State Opera in August for the ensuing 
season, in addition to which he has bee 
engaged for appearances with companies in 
Vienna, Munich, Stuttgart and Hamburg 


Nathalie Boshko has « mm ple ted a series of uf 
pearances in China, Japan, Siam, India, and Paki 
stan. The violinist has been engaged for another 
tour, beginning next October, which will include 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 





Miklos Schwalb and Charles Munch engage in 

earnest conversation following the pianist's 

solo appearance with the Boston Symphony 
under Mr. Munch's direction. 
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The Creative Role of the Audience Is Vital 


By HENRY BARRAUD 


NE fact, if better understood and ap- 

preciated, would rectify many aspects 

of contemporary music life: It is that 
a work of music requires to exist the com- 
bination of several free acts inspired by so- 
cial collaboration. This fact is substanti- 
ated when one realizes that, unless a number 
of people gather in a concert hall to hear a 
work of music and the co-operation of one 
or more performers is secured, that work 
remains a dead letter. So long as music is 
not realized in the concert hall before some 
listeners and remains no more than a series 
of black signs on ruled paper, it is only a 
potentiality. It does not exist. This is so 
true that at each new performance of a 
work this existence is itself subject to ques- 
tion. With some interpreters music comes 
to life as a means of expressive communica- 
tion; with others it is reduced to its barest 
outlines without inner animation. At times, 
if an audience is unreceptive its sheer pas- 
sivity can annihilate an effective communi- 
cation of the composer’s intent. 

It appears, then, that music is a tripartite 
activity involving the composer, the inter- 
preter(s), and the audience. It must be 
added that each of these personalities, 
whether an individual or a collective group, 
plays a creative role, in varying degrees, 
certainly, but in such a way that the passiv- 
ity of one will destroy the working ensemble 
of the other two. 

The creative role of the audience, how- 
ever, is generally misunderstood or disre- 
garded by those responsible for the musical 
life in France and in many other countries. 
It has been disregarded by composers, and 
it has been disregarded by concert and 
theatre managers. 


HE powers that be in the French musi- 

cal world are becoming increasingly 
aware of this state of things. For many 
years they have operated without consulting 
the public they serve. The officers of sym- 
phonic associations, leaning on their cash 
registers, have stated that by programming 
a limited number of German romantic com- 
posers profitable receipts at the box office 
can be assured. Thus works by these few 
composers have been endlessly repeated, 
plunging the public into a sort of passivity 
from which it cannot be stirred. The same 
disastrous and, in the end, false calculations 
have lead theatre managers to eschew the 
mounting of new works, thus precipitating 
the crisis in the lyric theatre that has been 
ringing in our ears for two decades. 

All of this is very artificial. There is no 
divorce between contemporary music and its 
audience. On the contrary, recent music has 
never benefited more from public notice 
than in the past ten years. Improved means 
of communication—represented only in part 
by the radio—prove this point. But it is 
true that a vast public, a strongly individual- 
istic public like that in France, has become 
divided into small camps, increasing in 
number every day, each with its own con- 
fined interests. Universal attention is com- 
manded only by that which is “bigger than 
both of us,” the spectacle or the spectacular. 
That is the reason for the current vogue for 
ballet, growing every year inversely to that 
for the lyric theatre, except in cases where 
the lyric theatre offers something equally 
grandiose. 


Let us examine a relevant problem exist- 
ing at the Paris Opéra. The administration 
of this theatre is held to a box-office barom- 
eter. Les Indes Galantes, Rameau’s spec- 
tacle opera-ballet revived in splendid dress, 
never fails to draw a capacity house. Faust, 
the now rather tired opera of Gounod, con- 
tinues to attract crowds, but it is almost the 
only opera that retains this exceptional 
favor. A work of great merit, such as 
Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys, has disappeared from 
the programs, and Honegger’s Jeanne 
d’Arc au Bicher, considered a great success 
when first presented, only partially fills the 
house. At the Opéra-Comique the situation 
is the same. Pelléas et Mélisande, one of 
the high points of the French lyric theatre, 
retains its prominence in weekly programs 
more by virtue of its cultural reputation 
than its commercial potential. 


HE conclusion is simple. The French 

public goes to the theatre if it can be 
sure of finding a real spectacle, and by 
spectacle I mean a combination of scenic 
and other elements that creates on the stage 
an intensification of reality that will cap- 
ture the attention of the audience without 
calling into play its imaginative or creative 
faculties. Thus the popularity of a work 
like Les Indes Galantes at the Opéra and 
the relative unpopularity of a work like 
Pelléas at the Opéra-Comique. In the lat- 
ter virtually nothing happens on the stage. 
Its formula is Wagnerian to the extent that 
it promulgates a theatre of immobility. 
Without ever going to an excess compar- 
able to the fifty minutes of dialogue be- 
tween Wotan and Fricka in the second act 
of Die Walkiire, it nevertheless fails to 
make possessed spectators of its hearers. 

The 1952-53 season in Paris illustrates 
the above. The most important musical 
events, in terms of success, have been in 
the field of the dance, and so great is public 
interest in this art form that it reacts most 
enthusiastically to manifestations of the 
dance in its purest state. The success of 
the ballet Etude, at the Opéra, created by 
the Danish choreographer Harold Lendner, 
is a case in point, for the work is nothing 
more than a demonstration of virtuosity by 
the Opéra corps de ballet. 

Another successful ballet is Cinéma, an 
evocation of the history of motion pictures 
beginning with the arroseur arrosé come- 
dians and coming to the stars of today by 
way of Rudolph Valentino, Tarzan, Max 
Liner, Charlie Chaplin, Marlene Dietrich, 
Greta Garbo, etc., without omitting Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, and others of their 
animated colleagues. The idea is seductive 
and, in its way, dangerous. The celebrated 
and quasi-mythical characters are repre- 
sented by the dancers in rapid succession 
and appear in a multitude of period settings. 
The scenic choreography is impressive, that 
of the dancers without much variation. The 
result, with certain reservations as regards 
the organization of the ensemble, is an easy 
success combining the great animation of 
the dancers with the extremely vital aspect 
of the visual spectacle. 

The acclaim accorded these two ballets 
illustrates perfectly the current desire on 
the part of the Parisian for a theatre that 
in its essence is more than tableau vivant, 
for a theatre of action and movement. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Cenerentola in New York 


To THE Epitor: 

Multitudes now being introduced to the charm- 
ing production of La Cenerentola are subjected to 
some very loose chronology of that work’s career 
in America. Program notes state that, after 1831, 
“La Cenerentola slept for nearly a century”, until 
1934. This is contrary to fact, and is hereby cor- 
rected. (Incidentally, my attention was drawn to 
the subject because Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
whose musical interests I am pursuing with de- 
light, makes two references to the work as being 
performed in 1846, with the English prima_donna 
Mrs. Seguin, and in 1855, with the equally English 
Louisa Pyne.) 

Mr. Longfellow’s was not an optical illusion. 
But a more thrilling production was that beginning 
Dec. 27, 1852, when the great Marietta Alboni es- 
sayed the role for four performances at the Broad- 
way Theatre. Alboni was a contralto, and her 
supporting cast was very impressive. It is inter- 
esting to note that Walt Whitman, then hounding 
Broadway as an opera-goer and newspaperman, 
considered Alboni unsurpassed. In later years he 
recalled her as an influence on his poetic develop- 
ment. Louisa Pyne, soprano, singing the role in 
1856, was less operatically proportioned, but well 
skilled in the Italian method. 

Much later, though not any better, was the 
American Mathilde Phillips, who sang the role as 
late as Jan. 18, 1876, her elder sister Adelaide ap- 
pearing as Tisbe. Both were contraltos. 

After this fairly busy career, La Cenerentola 
apparently slept. 

H. Earte JOHNSON 
Asst. Prof. of Music 
Clark University 
Worcester, Mass. 


To THE Eprtor: 

I wonder if there are not errors of fact in both 
the headline and the text of Robert Sabin’s article 
(April 1) on the recent revival of Rossini’s La 
Cenerentola. 

The headline states that the masterpiece had not 
been heard in New York since 1831. My investiga- 
tion of Walt Whitman’s interest in opera has dis- 
closed the facts that he heard the work in both 
English and Italian in New York in the late 
forties and carly fifties. 

He speaks of one particularly engaging perform- 
ance in English with Henry Placide as the father. 
On Dec. 27, 1852, at the Broadway Theatre, Mari- 
etta Alboni made her American operatic debut in 
the title part of this work. She was, of course, 
one of the greatest interpreters of the part and 
one of the world’s greatest, though certainly not 
its best known, singers. She was a favorite of 
Rossini himself and was asked to be a soloist at 
his funeral. Her voice was heavy and rich and of 
pure contralto timbre. It was apparently phe- 
nomenal in range, power, and flexibility, permitting 
her to sing not only the coloratura Rossini heroines 
but also such bravura parts as Bellini’s Norma. 
She was Whitman’s favorite singer and was 
praised by such professional critics as Richard 
Grant White as the greatest singer of her day. 

To overlook Alboni’s sensational appearances in 
the Rossini opera which has been so happily re- 
vived is a serious omission indeed. 

Ropert D. FANNER 
Southern Illinois University 


Carbondale, IIl. 


There are indeed errors of fact in both the head- 
line and the text of Robert Sabin’s article on the 
revival of Rossini’s La Cenerentola. Like several 
of his colleagues of the New York musical press, 
he followed the New York City Opera program 
note blithely, without stopping to check or to re- 
flect that it was highly improbable that so cele- 
brated a work would have disappeared completely 
from the American operatic stage—EpIrTor. 


78-rpm Records Available 


To THE Epitor: 

I find it necessary to dispose of a fairly large 
library of 78-rpm recordings, composed almost en- 
tirely of the standard classical literature in sym- 
phonic, operatic, and solo instrumental fields. They 
are mostly contained in albums. These records are 
free for the taking to any worthy music school or 
other institution within easy access of New York 
City that can make arrangements to pick them up. 

An OLp SUBSCRIBER 

Any school or institution interested in the above 
yift should communicate in writing with the edi- 
torial offices of MustcaL AmericA.—Eprror. 


May, 1953 
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Many artists who appeared in and attended a 1933 Beethoven Association benefit concert posed for 

this photograph. In the first row (from the left) are Horace Britt, Louise Persinger, Marek Windheim, 

Aida Doninelli, Jacques Gordon, Mishel Piastro, Rosina Lhevinne, Ernest Schelling, Lucrezia Bori, Walter 

Damrosch, Josef Lhevine, Ethel Cave-Cole, Germaine Schnitzer, Carlos Salzedo, Georges Barrére, and 

Frances Blaisdell. In the second row: Hugo Kortschak, Karl Kraeuter, Ottakar Cadek, Sandor Harmati 

Richard Bonelli. At the back: Ernest Hutcheson, Sophie Braslau, Harold Bauer, Giovanni Martinelli, and 
Lee Pattison 


What They Read 


What an Ensemble! 
_ Believe it or not! The following item appeared 
in a Baltimore newspaper the other day, as an ad- 
vance notice of the concert given by the Johns 
Hopkins Orchestra. Here it is: 


_A concert for war veterans and_ their 
friends will be given Tuesday night in the 
War Memorial by the Johns Hopkins Sym- 
phony Orchestra with Bart Wirtz conductor. 
Those who will appear include F. V. Flo- 
tow, John Itzel, Pablo de Sarsate, Jean 
Sybelius (sic), Kela Bela, Johann Strauss, 
and Charles Granofsky, soloists. 


I understand that Frederick R. Huber wrote a 
very clever letter to Mr. Wirtz, in which he said 
that the Johns Hopkins Orchestra had doubtless 
chosen Memorial Hall to get together so many 
celebrities! (From Mephisto’s Musings.) , 


Americans and Others Come Into Their Own 

In accordance with its present policy of adding 
American singers to the personnel of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, as exidenced by the 
engagement of John Charles Thomas, the names 
of other well-known native singers engaged have 
been made public. Prominent among these is 
Charles Hackett, tenor, who was a member of 
the organization for three years, beginning in 1919 
Paul Althouse, tenor, returns after an absence of 
a number of seasons. Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo- 
soprano, will make her first appearance at the 
Metropolitan, as will Lillian Clark, soprano, a 
native of San Francisco. . . Other artists who will 
be heard for the first time at the Metropolitan 
are Lotte Lehmann, who has appeared in New 
York in recital only; Emanuel List, Austro-Ameri- 
can bass, who comes from the Berlin State Opera; 
and Nino Martini, well-known as a radio singer. 


Men of Parts 

When released from his duties as Secretary of 
the Treasury, William H. Woodin spends much of 
his time in musical composition. His most recent 
work is a march for the New York Fire Depart- 
ment. Ex-Premier Edouard Herriot of France, on 
his recent visit to this country, presented Mr. 
Woodin with a copy of his Life of Beethoven. 


Brahms Centenary 

V1IENNA.—The historic Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde is observing the 100th anniversary of 
Brahms’s birth with an exhibition similar to the 
great Haydn exhibition held last year. . . . The 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde possesses an enorm- 
ous wealth of material relating to Brahms, for 
the master bequeathed to the society his entire 
estate, including his manuscripts, his instruments, 


Twenty Years Ago 


and many mementos. The will was comest 
Bral nN s’s relatives, and legal proceedings lasted 
for a year; but though the society finally « 
sented to make certain concessions, it did not get 
the worst of the bargain by any means. So 1 
things are on view that, seeing them, one can easily 
draw a mental and multi-colored picture of the 
composer's life and activities 


Subterranean Creation 


Et Paso, Tex Some 1,500 persons from 
twenty states, Mexico, and Canada attended a pet 
formance of The Creation given in the amphi 
theatre of the Carlsbad Caverns, 75 feet below the 
earth’s surface. There were 180 in the chorus and 
orchestra. Roscoe P. Conkling conducted. The 
performers seemed inspired and gave a stirring 
interpretation of Haydn’s music. Acoustics were 
found to be good, and the surroundings, with dim 
lights, were impressive. When the chorus sang 
“Let there be light”, a glow appeared and pene 
trated into the dark corners of the cavern 


Prodigy in Premiere and Retirement 


Yehudi Menuhin sailed for France to play his 
last engagement of the present season, which will 
take place in the Salle Pleyel in Paris. He is to 
give the first performance there of the Elgar 
Violin Concerto, which will be conducted by the 
composer. Following this appearance, he will re- 
tire for five months to the Menuhin home at Ville 
d’Avray near Paris. 





On The Front Cover: 


VA KITCHELL started going to dance classes 

in her native Junction City, Kan., at a very 
tender age. She was enrolled in them primarily 
for the purpose of improving her health, but hav- 
ing experienced the thrill of performance that 
came with her debut as Cupid, when she was tour, 
the young lady set out to become another Pavlova. 
After she had studied with leading ballet teachers 
in America, toured with a small Russian dance 
company, and appeared with the Chicago Opera 
ballet, however, she decided that her torte was 
dance satire. Today, she has performed her paro- 
dies, all of them choreographed by herself, for 
more than 600 concert audiences in the United 
States and Canada. Miss Kitchell has also ap- 
peared on the NBC and CBS television networks 
and toured extensively in Europe, South America, 
and Hawaii. (Photograph by Yvonne LeRoux, 
New York) 











Recitals in Now York 





(Continued from page 8) 
Leonard Rosenman’s Six Songs to 
poems of Lorca; and Allan Sapp’s 
String Quartet (1950), all in their first 
performances under the auspices of 
the League of Composers. There was' 
nothing here to startle the concert- 
goer looking for indications of a fu- 
ture trend in native music. Collec- 
tively considered, these five works re- 
vealed at least one trait common to 
their respective authors and that was 
an acceptance of, and deference to, 
their elder contemporaries. In every 
instance, their works were barely more 
than restatements of stylistic ideas 
advanced by their teachers. In Des 
Marais’ Sonata, performed by the 
composer, these ideas were integrated 
with respectable craftsmanship and 
some imagination—in the other cases 
formal organization was labored and 
fairly unintelligible to the ear. What 
may have appeared neatly ordered on 

paper emerged in performance as dif- 
fuse and uninspired for lack of a 
stylistic framework. 

In his songs, Rosenman apparently 
disregarded the spoken lyricism of 
Lorca’s poems in an attempt to squeeze 
their expressive content into an ab- 
stract musical format seemingly de- 
void of lyric qualities. Eleanor Dan- 
iels, soprano, accompanied by the com- 
poser, interpreted the songs the best 
she could under the circumstances. 
Other participating artists were Fran- 
cis Chaplin, violinist; Lalan Parrott, 
pianist; and the Stringart Quartet. 

C. 8, 


Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio 
Mannes Music School, April 20 

The Mannes - Gimpel - Silva Trio 
gave the last of three concerts for the 
benefit of the Mannes School’s Lib- 
rary Fund on April 20. The program 
was made up of Mozart's Trio in G 
major, K. 496, for piano, violin, and 
cello; Brahms’s Sonata No. 3 for 
Violin and Piano in D minor: Boe- 
cherini’s Sonata No. 7 for Cello and 
Piano, in B flat major, in its first 
American performance: and Hinde- 
mith’s Quartet for Clarinet, Violin, 
Cello, and Piano (1938), in which 
Eric Simon, clarinetist, assisted. 

The Boccherini sonata is the 
nal form of the so-called 
Concerto in B flat 
form it may be 
music lovers. 


origi- 
Boccherini 
major, in which 
known to American 
Luigi Silva, cellist of 
the trio, realized the basso continuo 
of the original sonata. The work is 
melodically suave and admirably con- 
trived display the virtuosity of the 
solo cellist, but purely as music it is 
somewhat insipid. Mr. Silva and Mr. 
Mannes at the piano played it ex- 
pertly. The most stirring performs ince 
of the evening was that of Hinde- 
mith’s Quartet, which abounds in con- 
trapuntal imgenuities and bold har- 
monies without losing its emotional 
eloquence. The scoring of this work 
is a chapter in itself. The dark colors 
of the clarinet and cello are wonder- 
fully contrasted to the upper register 
of the piano. If Mr. Gimpel was too 
Sentimental in his playing of the 
Brahms sonata, he plaved with fine 
taste in the Mozart trio, as did his 
colleagues. It was a highly sensitive 
and finely nuanced performance. 

n..S. 


Schnabel Memorial Concert 
Town Hall, April 20 


This second annual concert in trib- 
ute to the late pianist by the Artur 
Schnabel Memorial Committee was 
devoted to performances of Schnabel’s 
only Piano Trio (written in 1945 for 
the Albeneri Trio and first performed 
here about five years ago) and three 
of the master’s favorite chamber- 
music works for piano and strings. 

The Albeneri Trio opened the pro- 
gram with Beethoven's Trio in E flat, 


14 


Op. 70, No. 2. Following the familiar 
and home-like beauties of this work, 
Schnabel’s Trio, with its dark, austere 
atonalities, seemed like some vast 
labyrinthian cavern. While I did not 
find this work conducive to love at 
first hearing, it commanded respect 
for its excellent craftsmanship and 
more particularly for its realization of 
the color possibilities in blending pi- 
ano and string tones. There are pas- 
sages in the first movement that sound 
strangely like John Cage’s prepared 
piano effects, although Schnabel 
achieved these without recourse to 
extra nuts, bolts, and screws. Both 
trios were admirably and _ sensitively 
played by the members of the Albeneri 
Trio — Erich Itor Kahn, piano; 
Giorgio Ciompi, violin; and Benar 
Heifetz, cello. 

Clifford Curzon, a former Schnabel 
pupil, joined forces with the Buda- 
pest String Quartet—Joseph Roisman 
and Jac Gorodetzky, violins; Boris 
Kroyt, viola; and Mischa Schneider, 
cello—for the second half of the 
program in performances of Mozart’s 
Piano Quartet in G minor, K. 478, 
and Dvorak’s Piano Quintet in A, 
Op. 8&1. Mr. Curzon, making his first 
public appearance here as a chamber- 
music pianist, was in top form and 
dominated the evening by his mag- 
netic playing. His radiant perform- 
ances were matched by the Budapest 
ensemble in beauty, warmth, and 
exuberance. —R. Kk 


Music of Olivier Messiaen 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
April 20 ae ase 


The Church of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin, which—with Ernest White as 
musical director—has offered for 
several vears the most stimulating and 
distinguished musical program of any 
church in New York, made an espe- 
cially noteworthy contribution when 
it presented Virginie Bianchini in a 
recital of Olivier Messiaen’s organ 
works. 

The music of the French composer, 
who taught at Tanglewood in 1949, 
is not unknown here; his Turangalila 
Symphony and L’Ascension have been 
plaved by some of our major orches- 
tras, and his organ compositions are 
being performed with increasing fre- 
quency by American recitalists. 

Miss Jianchini’s interpretations, 
were of more than ordinary interest 
since she had prepared them in Paris, 
where she lives, under the direction 
of the c mmposer. The significant dif- 
ference—one of tempo—between her 
presumably authentic approach to 
Messiaen and that of all the Ameri- 
cans | have heard play his composi- 
tions was so pronounced that the 
music seemed to take on a new aspect 
and become expressive in a new way 





Throughout the program, which in- 
cluded Apparition de l’Eglise FEter- 
nelle; Combat de la Mort et la Vie, 
from Les Corps Glorieux; Le Ban- 
quet Céleste; and La Nativité du 
Seigneur, the tempos were far more 
deliberate than those to which we are 
accustomed. Some passages that had 
previously made their points through 
a performer’s active and aggressive 
approaches to overwhelming climaxes 
now produced almost hypnotic effects 
due to their relative aan of 
motion Messiaen’s free rhythms, 
which had induced a kind of pagan 
excitement when played more rapid- 
lv, now lent themselves to the crea- 
tion of an aura of spirituality beyond 
the bounds of time and movement. 
Thus interpreted, these compositions 
revealed an inherent dignity and rea- 
son for being that had not always 


been apparent before. Moreover, it 
appeared that Messiaen’s intensely 
personal style, highly chromatic and 


incorporating almost no conventional 
musical development, can be supreme- 


Walter Gieseking (left), 





Exclusive Musical America Photo 


who recently made his first recital appearance 


in the United States in fourteen years, is shown here with Harold S. Morse 
and John Ortiz, both of the Baldwin Piano Company 


ly effective when used to create an 
atmosphere conducive to participation 
in religious experiences. 


Concert Choir 
Town Hall, April 21 


Bach’s B minor Mass constituted 
the Concert Choir’s final program this 
season. For the occasion Margaret 


Hillis augmented her forces to 45 
voices and enlisted an orchestra ot 
about two dozen. The soloists were 


Suzanne der Derian, soprano; Pauline 
Seim, mezzo-soprano ; Charlotte 
Boehm and Florence Kopleff, contral- 
- Frank Karian, tenor; Arthur 
Burrows, baritone; Eugene Brice, 
bass: and Isador Cohen, violinist. Not 
all of the purity and clarity for which 
the Concert Choir is noted was in 
evidence in this performance. Un- 
doubtedly the temporary recruits were 
responsible for the occasional muddi- 
ness. By and large the soloists were 
satisfactory; Miss Seim’s Laudamus 
te and Miss Kopleff’s Agnus Dei were 
outstanding. The orchestra managed 
to find its own way quite nicely while 
Miss Hillis directed herself mostly to 
her singers. The solo trumpet vouch- 


tos 


safed some wondrous virtuosity until 
fatigue set in about halfway through. 
—J. 


American Chamber Opera 
Town Hall, April 22 


Monteverdi's L’Incoronazione di 
Poppea, heard earlier this season in a 
New Friends of Music concert, was 
again presented by the American 
Chamber Opera in its English ver- 
sion by Chester Kalman. Arnold Gam- 
son conducted. Newcomers to the cast 
were Hugh Thompson as_ Attone, 
Robert Goss as the First Soldier, 
Lawrence Avery as the Page, and 
Maria-Theresa Carrillo as the Lady- 
in-waiting. Others in leading roles, as 


before, were Gloria Lane, Jon Crain, 
Sarah Fleming, and Wilson Jones. 
—N. P. 


Walter Gieseking, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, April 22 


Leaving to the news columns the 
sensational and political aspects of 
Walter Gieseking’s first apperance in 


the United States in fourteen years, 
we shall be content here to report on 
the man and the artist. Now 57, 


portly, baldpated with a fringe of sil- 
very hair worn long in back a la 
Toscanini, Mr. Gieseking remains the 
consummate artist with a particular 
field and following of his own. The 
audience at this concert was ecstatic 
about everything he did, but the fact 
remains that French music of the Im- 
pressionist period (more specifically 
the music of Debussy and Ravel) con- 
tinues to be his forte while music of 
larger physical proportions places a 
certain strain upon his architectonic 
powers and leads him into a rather 


unpleasant percussive attack in an at- 
tempt to achieve bigness. 

Reflets dans 
Joyeuse were set 
forth with all the subtle nuances and 
the magical control of color and 
phrase of which Gieseking always has 


Debussy’s Pagodes, 
eau and L’Isle 


been a master, but within a wide 
dynamic range which gives the lie to 
those happily outmoded interpreters 


who approach the music of the great 
Impressionist as though it were all 
whispering and crooning. The Ravel 
La Vallée des Cloches and Ondine he 
gave with the elegant detachment and 
brilliance that bespoke the very 
of Impressionism’s alter ego 
Of the rest of the list, Mendels 
sohn’s Rondo Capriccioso in E major, 
falling well within the realm of Mr 
Gieseking’s pianistic sympathies and 
abilities, was his finest achievement 
sreathtaking probably is the word t 
describe his “ielicate and lightning- 
fast passage work in this composition 
He fared better in Brahms’s Inter- 
mezzo in B flat minor from Op. 117 
than in the Intermezzo in E flat minor 
from Op. 118, but his approach was 
not sufficiently contemplative for this 
music as it also was not for Bee 
thoven’s Sonata in A flat major, Op 
110. The Mozart Sonata in A major, 
K. 331, was faultlessly played and, 
always excepting the French and 
Mendelssohn works, was the most 
moving performance of the evening 
The adoring audience demanded a 
long list of encores. Rn. E 


soul 


Arkadie Kouguell, Pianist 
Kaufmann Auditorium, April 22 


The French pianist-composer Arka 
die Kouguell appeared in a progran 
of his own compositions that included 
works for piano, voice, and various 
instrumental innaiilies The program 
listed his Third Piano Pen Cello 
Concerto, Suite in Four Movements 
for woodwind quartet, Three 
for String Trio, two pieces for violin 
and piano, a group of songs, and the 
first performance of his Hebrew 
Rhapsody for Piano. Artists assisting 
Mr. Kouguell were his son Alexandet 
Kouguell, cellist; Gabriel Banat, vio- 
linist ; Harry Zaratzian, violist; 
Claude Monteux, flutist; Pierre Horn. 
clarinetist; Doris Delman Goltzer, 
oboist ; Fowler Friedlander, bassoon- 
ist; and Libby Heisler and Claude 
Janielle, sopranos. ick 


Sce1 1es 


Thomas Talbert, Composer 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 23 


A concert of works by Thomas 
Talbert, under the direction of the 28- 
year-old composer and arranger, of- 
fered The Wharf, for orchestra, in 
which the electric guitar was 
played by John Smith; Summer Eve- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Recording project motivates 


restudy of The Triumphes of Oriana 


By Davip 


ACK in the year 1601 there was 

published in London a collection 

of 25 madrigals by 23 com- 
sosers, called The Triumphes of 
Oriana. Unquestionably the most cele- 
rated collection of English madrigals 
1 the history of music, the entire 
publication, as well as every indi- 
idual madrigal, was dedicated to the 
Glory of Queen Elizabeth. When 
Thomas Morley, one of the outstand- 
ing composers of his day and_ the 
editor of the entire collection, issued 
the invitations to each of the 23 com- 
posers to contribute a madrigal, it 
vas stipulated that while the choice 
of text was left in the hands of the 
individual composers, every work had 
o end with the line “Long live fair 
riana”. Oriana was the poetic name 
by which Queen Elizabeth was known. 

Three and a half centuries later 
(to be exact, early in 1953) the 
Randolph Singers undertook to record 
all of The Triumphes of Oriana for 
Westminster Records*, in connection 
with the coronation of Elizabeth II. 
Since the five singers in the group 
had sung madrigals together for sev- 
eral years and had, in fact, already 
made a number of long-playing re- 
cordings of English, French, and 
Italian madrigals, the task involved 
no more than the usual effort atten- 
dant upon the learning and rehearsing 
of 25 new works. (For some works 
a sixth singer was added.) Moreover, 
the problem of procuring the music 
was simplified by the fact that the 
volume containing what purported to 
be the complete Triumphes of Oriana 
could be purchased. 

Incidentally, as it happened, the 
publisher had available exactly seven 
copies of the volume and no more. 
It was therefore not only authentic, 
but fortunate, that the Randolph 
Singers follow the custom of using 
only one singer to a part, in the gen- 
uine Elizabethan manner. Thus, each 
of the singers had his or her own 
copy, with one for myself as con- 
ductor. 

At this point complications set in 
The volume that supposedly con- 
tained the entire Triumphes was not 
complete, in spite of its 259 pages of 
score. Further research revealed the 
fact that several other Oriana madri- 
gals had been composed but had ar- 
rived at the printer’s too late for 
publication in the original 1601 edi- 
tion. The matter was further involved 
by the fact that no two references on 
the subject agreed as to the number 
of these additional Oriana madrigals 
Moreover, each source mentioned 
specific works that did not appear in 
the others, suggesting the possibility 
that still more were unlisted. Here 
began a musicological treasure hunt. 
Sut first, let us consider the back- 
ground of the 25 original madrigals. 

The Triumphes of Oriana, com- 
piled under the editorship of Thomas 


_ * The recording is reviewed on the follow- 
ing page. 
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RESEARCH ENLARGES CELEBRATED MADRIGA 


among English madrigal composers 
as Wilbye, Tomkins, Farmer, and 
Weelkes. 

Somewhat perplexing, though, 
the fact that four of the most famous 
composers of the period do not ap- 
pear among the contributors to this 
important collection: William Byrd, 
Orlando Gibbons, ne Farnaby, and 
John Dowland. While it is impossible 
to state the reasons re these omis- 
sions with certainty, the following 
facts may account for them: Byrd, 
who was Morley’s beloved master, 
went through a curious period of 
twenty vears’ duration in which he 
produced no music. The publication 
of Oriana fell in the middle of that 
period. Orlando Gibbons, born in 
1583, was perhaps not yet well enoug 
known to be invited to peed 
(Hi- older brother, Ellis, is the only 
con: oser other than Morley to be 
represented in the collection by two 
works.) As for Farnaby, althougl 
the date of his death is not known, 
it is likely that he died shortly before 
1601. Lastly, Dowland composed 
nothing in the strict madrigal style 





Since it was Westminster's desire 
to make this recording as authentic as 
possible in every detail, no effort was 
spared to see that everything was done 
In proper style. Great care was eX 
ercised in the choice of the recording 
studio, in order to simulate — the 
acoustical conditions under which 
these madrigals were sung in_ the 
early seventeenth century. 

Many hours were spent in de 
termining the proper balance among 
the individual voices, especially since 
about half the works were scored 
for five voices, and the other half for 
six. In so subtle a relationship, the 
addition of a single voice can easily) 
change the acoustical balance entirel\ 
if it is not compensated for in. the 
microphone placement. So critically 
was the balance established that even 
a change in the room temperature 
affected it! 

In tracking down all the Oriana 
madrigals for the recording, it was 
necessary first to check against onc 
nother all the madrigals that wer 
listed in the various sources, a task 
that was complicated by the fact that 
the numberings sometimes differed. 
depending upon the position given 
to that one tardy work by Michael 
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Still another source mentioned the 
fact that one of the Italian madrigals 
in Il Trionfo di Dori—the one by 
Giovanni Croce—had beer a witl 
English words and included among 
the additional Oriana poet rena 
However, no publisher had the score 
of this work and it had to be copied 
from an ancient edition found in the 
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Chansons 


Frencu Art Sones. Jacques Jansen, 
baritone. (London LL 644, $5.95.) *** 


EBUSSY, Chabrier and Ravel are 

set forth here, with the first- 
named being the most fully and char- 
acteristically represented by the three 
ballades of Frangois Villon, the cycle 
Le Promenoir des deux Amants, and 
the Fantoches (after Verlaine). The 
Villon songs are sanguine and real- 
istic in approach, while the three songs 
of the lovers to texts by the seven- 
teenth-century poet Tristan Lhermite 
reflect the more subjective impression- 
ism that we think of as_ typically 
Debussyan. The four Chabrier songs, 
which are about grasshoppers, tur- 
keys, ducks and a domestic isle of 
happiness, respectively, antedate Ra- 
vel’s Histoires naturelles considerably 
and make one wonder what all the 
fuss was about when Ravel “dared” to 
make serious music on such trivial 
subjects. 

The latter composer is represented 

here by his Chansons madeécasses, a 
major work of his last period, which 
was commissioned by the Coolidge 
Foundation in the United States in 
1925. Ravel thought of the work as 
a sort of quartet for piano, cello, flute 
and voice in which the voice takes the 
leading part. The three songs of this 
Madagascar set, Nahandove (a torrid 
love song), Aoua! (a song of revolt 
against the white man) and II est 
doux (a kind of slumber song) set a 
new pattern of dramatic expression 
and_ technical manipulation, which 
might have led to still further devel- 
opment of Ravel’s style had his health 
sustained him. 
_ Mr. Jansen delivers this variegated 
list with a voice of warmth and power 
except when the music soars out of 
his range at the top, as it does on two 
or three occasions. His diction is 
good, and he differentiates between the 
several species of songs with nice 
perception and taste. 


—R. E. 


Unknown Master piece 


CAVALLI, FRANCESCO: I] Giudizio Uni- 
versale. Radio Vaticana Perform- 
ance. Chorus and Orchestra Ro- 
mana da Camera della “Societa Del 
Quartetto”, directed by Gino Nucci. 
Liliana Rossi and Nicoletta Panni, 
Sopranos; Giuseppina Salvi, mezzo- 
soprano; Piero Besma, tenor; Al- 
bino Gaggi, bass. Bruno Nicolai, 
organ. Renato Josi, piano. (Colos- 
seum CLPS 1032, $5.95.) ** 


HIS superb recording is an exam- 

ple of what can be done to call at- 
tention to forgotten masters by means 
of recording. To most music lovers 
the name Francesco Cavalli means 
nothing. They may have noticed it in 
histories of music, but it is improb- 
able that they have heard a note of 
his music, except perhaps an isolated 
aria. Yet he was one of the great 
figures of his time, and (as this re- 
cording proves) his music was noth- 
ing short of magnificent. Born in 
1600, Cavalli lived until 1676. A pupil 
of Monteverdi, he became the most 
influential composer of the Venetian 
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To the Queen’s Taste—Oriana on Records 


THE TRIUMPHES OF ORIANA. Ran- 
dolph Singers, David Randolph, 
director. (Westminster WAL 212, 
$11.90, ) **** 


FOR a full account of the historical 
background and the problems in- 
volved in collecting these 32 madrigals 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth I by 28 
different composers, I refer you to 
the illuminating article by Mr. Ran- 
dolph himself on the preceding page. 
Here we shall be content with a brief 
consideration of the pros and cons 
of this music on the debatable pre- 
sumption that such there are. 

It is a curious commentary upon 
the evolution of musical taste that 
the works of the sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century English madrigal- 
ists fall upon our modern ear with 
more grace and beauty than they did 
upon the ears of some of the culti- 
vated musicians and scholars who 
lived a century closer to the period 
in time and who were presumably 
better attuned to it in feeling and 
spirit. One of the most acrimonious 
critics of this music was the eight- 
teenth-century historian Charles Burn- 
ey, himself an Englishman but no 
antiquarian, who testily opined that 
“there is doubtless more nerve, more 
science and fire in the worst of 
Handel’s choruses than in the greatest 
efforts of these old madrigalists”. 

“However,” he continues in a more 
conciliatory tone, “it is but candid 
and natural to suppose that many 
passages and traits of harmony which 
now seem dull, vulgar and common, 
were comparatively ingenious, elegant 
and new at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century” (!). But the poetry 
bothered him more than the music: 
“We should suppose, from the words 
of these madrigals, that our Lyric 
Poetry, which has never been much 
cultivated by real judges and lovers 
of Music, was in a state of utter 
barbarism when they were written, 
if the sonnets of Spencer and Shakes- 
peare did not bear testimony to the 
contrary. Indeed, Bird’s songs, pub- 





lished long before, contain consider- 
able poetical merit for the time, and 
it is to be found that the blame will 
ultimately fall on the musical com- 
posers [sic] who seem to have been 
more deficient in taste and judgment, 
than the nation in good poets, when 
they set such wretched trash to 
Music. These madrigals . . . are in- 
ferior, in poetry, to the present Christ- 

mas carols of London bell-men.” 
Thus the terrible Dr. Burney. The 
further irony in our current appre- 
ciation of these little pieces is that 
it is precisely the uncomplicated 
harmonic structure, the clean _poly- 
phony, the economy and the disarm- 
ing naivete of the texts that soothe 
our fevered auditory nerves and bring 
the caressing and uncritical word 
“quaint” automatically to our lips. 
We go eagerly to this music, after 
our Beethovens, Wagners, Mahlers, 
and Schonbergs, as we would to a 
spring of clear, cold water. The 
world of Charles Burney, however, 
was not surfeited with musical gas- 
tronomy, and it willingly tossed aside 
the lean morsels of the past for the 
banquet of the future. Great things 
were brewing in the emancipated 
world of subjective composition, and 
the cupboard of such ancients as the 

madrigalists seemed bare indeed. 
Today we possibly are suffering 
from too much emancipation, and we 
rather like going back into captivity 
where the food is plain but the rules 
are simple and we know where we 
are at. On this basis, Mr. Randolph’s 
monumental task is bringing together 
this master collection of madrigals 
dedicated to the first Queen Elizabeth 
and served up in honor of the second, 
is significant and timely. The album 
should enjoy wide popularity, particu- 
larly since it is graced by the voices 
of so talented and finely schooled an 
ensemble. The sextet includes Anna 
Louise Kautz and Harriet Hill, so- 
pranos; Mildred Greenberg, contralto ; 
Arthur Squires, tenor; George Myers, 

baritone; and Bert Spero, bass. 
—Ronatp Eyer 





school, and his operas were heard 
widely. Alfred Einstein has pointed 
out that two of them were given in 
Paris in the 1660s. But Cavalli also 
composed oratorios, masses, motets, 
madrigals and other forms of music. 

The oratorio I] Giudizio Universale 
was performed directly from the 
manuscript and is a world premiere 
on records. Although credit is not 
given for the considerable editing and 
realization of figured bass that must 
have been necessary, whoever did it 
has shown exemplary taste and knowl- 
edge. All of the singers and instru- 
mentalists are splendid musicians, and 
one of the soprano soloists has a 
heavenly voice. I think it is Miss 
Panni, although the notes and credits 
do not indicate which artists are sing- 
ing the various solo arias, nor is the 
text given. 

Il Giudizio Universale is fascinating 
for many reasons. It foreshadows 
many of the later masterpieces of the 
baroque, yet it bears traces of the pre- 
ceding century. The recitative is won- 
derfully strong in line and dramati- 
cally expressive. The choruses are 
sometimes massive and simple, some- 
times contrapuntally ingenious. In the 
solo arias and ensembles the style is 
also varied. Yet a unifying thread 
runs through the whole work. It has 
nobility, and at times sublimity, of 
style. 

If this recording is a fair sample 
of the work of the artists of the Ra- 
dio Vaticana, we should have more 
of their performances immediately. 
This recording was taken from a live 
performance. It has technical faults 
which are completely overshadowed 
by the artistry of the performers and 
the splendor of the music. 

—R. S. 


Old Wine 


RosstNI-RESPIGHI: Rossiniana. C1MaA- 
ROSA-MALIPIERO: La Cimarosiana. 
CimarosaA: Overture to Il Matri- 
monio Segreto. Royal Opera House 
Orchestra, Covent Garden, London, 
Warwick Braithwaite conducting. 
(MGM E3013, $4.85.) ** 


OTH of these suites represent 

tactful and skillful arranging of 
material that is sufficiently unfamiliar 
to appear in new dress with complete 
freshness. In his later years, Rossini 
composed almost 200 piano pieces, 
which he called Sins of My Old Age. 
They are full of amazingly modern 
touches of harmony and keyboard 
color, as well as lovely melody. Oc- 
casionally one of them turns up on a 
piano recital program, but the vast 
majority of them are still unknown to 
the music public. 

Ottorini Respighi turned to this ma- 
terial in 1919, when he composed his 
ballet, La Boutique Fantasque. In 
1925, he delved into it again, utilizing 
this time a group of pieces that Ros- 
sini named Quelques Riens pour al- 
bum—24 Pezzi caratteristici— (Some 
Trifles for the album—24 characteris- 
tic pieces). The four pieces used in 
his suite Rossiniana are called: Capri 
e Taormina; Lamento; Intermezzo; 
and Tarantella “puro sangue” con 
passagio della Processione (a “pure 
blood” tarantella with a passing pro- 
cession). All of these pieces are de- 
lightful, but the gem of them all is 
Capri e Taormina, one of the most 
sensuous and haunting melodies ever 
written, subtly orchestrated by Re- 
spighi. 

G. Francesco Malipiero orchestrated 
the five “symphonic fragments” by 


the eighteenth-century Cimarosa much 
more discreetly than Respighi did the 
piano pieces by the nineteenth-century 
Rossini. The program note about La 
Cimarosiana on the album is some- 
what confusing. It quotes the pub- 
lisher as stating that Malipiero dis- 
covered these “orchestral fragments” 
among some old manuscripts in the 
Naples Conservatory in 1923. A few 
sentences later we are told that the 
score was dated: Parma, May 28, 
1921. At any rate, the music, what- 
ever its source, is charming, and Mali- 
piero has arranged it with fine taste. 
The suite is made up of five move- 
ments, none of them symphonic in the 
modern sense but all of them living 
music. 

Mr. Braithwaite conducts both 
suites with rhythmic verve and care 
for coloring, if a bit heavily. Ex- 
cessive surface noise is the chief tech- 
nical fault of the recording. 

—R. S. 


Vocal 


Soncs OF BEETHOVEN AND SCHUBERT. 
Elena WNikolaidi, contralto. Jan 
Behr, piano.. (Columbia ML 2165, 
$5.45.)*** The Beethoven songs, 
set forth movingly here by Miss 
Nikolaidi, include the six sacred 
songs of Op. 48, with texts by Gel- 
lert, and the six songs of An ferne 
Geliebte, Op. 98, the cycle to poems 
by Alois Jeitteles. The Schubert 
Songs are Nacht und Traume, Auf 
dem Wasser zu singen, Im Aben- 
droth, Die junge Nonne, and Die 
Forelle. A voice of the great natu- 
ral beauty and power of Miss 
Nikolaidi’s adds thrillingly to the 
dramatic impact as well as the musi- 
cal dignity of such works as the 
3eethoven Op. 48, at the same time 
that it “picks up” the songs of 
lighter sentiment and gives them an 
unaccustomed dynamic range and 
color, without, however, injecting 
anything that could be construed as 
operatic into their interpretation. 
This is a fine performance beauti- 
fully recorded. 


—R. E. 


Operatic Duets. Jussi Bjoerling, 
tenor; Robert Merrill, baritone; 
RCA Victor Orchestra, Renato 
Cellini conducting. (RCA Victor 
LM 7007, $4.67.)*** The two Met- 
ropolitan Opera singers are heard 
in Solenne in quest’ ora, from La 
Forza del Destino; the opening 
scene of Don Carlo, beginning with 
Io l'ho perduta! (assisted by Emil 
Markow, bass); Si, pel ciel, from 
Otello; the opening duet from Act 
IV of La Bohéme; and Au fond 
du temple saint, from The Pearl 
Fishers. Two remarkably fine 
voices are matched in these operatic 
excerpts, all quite familiar except 
the one from Don Carlo; and the 
singing is musically creditable ex- 
cept for Mr. Merrill’s irritating 
habit of falling behind the beat. 

—R. A. E. 


Famous Operatic Excerpts, Vo. 2. 
Aldo Protti, baritone; Fernando 
Corena, bass; L’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande, Alberto Erede 
conducting. (London LS 701, $4.95.) 
** Both of the artists heard in this 
disk have come to the fore on the 
Italian lyric stage only in the past 
four or five years. Judging by their 
eloquent vocalism here (and in 
some of London’s complete operas 
in which they made their recording 
debuts), they should both receive 
wider recognition in this country. 
The delightful buffo arias sung by 
Mr. Corena are Udite, udite, o 
rustici from L’Elizir d’Amore, Ah! 
un foco insolito from Don Pas- 
quale, and Il mio piano e preparato 
from Rossini’s rarely, if ever pro- 
duced La Gazza Ladra. Mr. Protti’s 
contributions to the current an- 
thology are well enough known: the 
Prologue to Pagliacci, Il balen del 
suo sorriso from I] Trovatore, and 
Largo al factotum from II Barbiere 
di Siviglia. —C. B 
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Orchestra 


BEETHOVEN: Twelve Country Dances. 
Eleven Vienna Dances. Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra, Franz Lit- 
schauer conducting. (Vanguard 
VRS 429, $5.95.)*** Beethoven’s 
dances, though not quite so beauti- 
ful as Mozart’s or Schubert's, rep- 
resent a side of his genius that 
people should not neglect. Like all 
of the masters of the Viennese 
school, he could be great in small 
things as well as large. The twelve 
Country Dances (Contratanze) were 
probably composed in 1801 or 1802, 
to be played at balls in Vienna, for 
the Viennese were already mad 
about dancing, long before the ad- 
vent of Johann Strauss. Some of 
these Contratanze are familiar to 
every piano student. More interest- 
ing are the Vienna Dances, some- 
times called the Médling Dances, 
because they are believed to have 
been composed at Modling, a suburb 
of Vienna, in 1819. It is amusing to 
reflect that these buoyant works 
were probably written in the 
hadow of the Hammerklavier 
Sonata and the Ninth Symphony. 
Mr. Litschauer conducts both sets 
»f dances with true Viennese gusto, 
ind the orchestra plays them charm- 
ngly. 

—R. S. 


Dvorak: The Golden Spinning Wheel, 
Op. 109; The Midday Witch, Op. 
108. Czech Philharmonic, Vaclav 
Talich conducting. Waltzes, Op. 
54, Nos. 1 and 4. Prague Soloists 
Orchestra, Vaclav Talich conduct- 
ing. (Urania URLP 7073, $5.95.) ** 
The Golden Spinning Wheel and 
The Midday Witch, two of a set 
of five symphonic poems Dvorak 
composed in 1896, are programmatic 
works based on the kind of fairy 
tales modern parents do not tell 
their children, dealing as they do 
with (1) a young girl whose hands 
and feet are cut off and whose eyes 
are gouged out and (2) with a 
witch who kills a young child. 
Dvorak’s music, with its agreeably 
Czech flavoring, puts these horrors 
in a thoroughly engaging light and 
makes fine bedtime listening. The 
waltzes are familiar and delightful, 
and all the music is expertly played 
in Mr. Talich’s idiomatic versions. 


—R. A. E. 


Dvorak: Slavonic Dances, Op. 46 
(Complete) and Op. 72 (Complete). 
Czech Philharmonic, Vaclav Talich 
conducting. (Op. 46: Urania URLP 
7076, $5.95. Op. 72: Urania URLP 
604, $11.90.)****This is a definitive 
recording of Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dances. Mr. Talich knows how to 
treat the folk elements of the music, 
especially in their rhythmic aspects, 
and he conducts the dances with af- 
fection as well as brilliance. Origin- 
ally composed in piano-duet form, 
in emulation of Brahms’s Hun- 
garian Dances, these charming 
pieces are even more effective in 
their orchestral dress. A_ splendid 
lesson in orchestration is available 
to the owner of this recording. He 
can read through the piano score 
while observing how Dvorak has 
scored the music for orchestra. 


—R. S. 


(ouLD: Latin-American Symphonette. 


BARBER: Overture to The School 
for Scandal; Adagio for Strings; 
Essay for Orchestra No. 1. East- 
man-Rochester Symphony, Howard 
Hanson conducting. (Mercury MG 
40002, $5.45.)**** Mercury’s al- 
ready distinguished list of record- 
ings of contemporary American 
music is further strengthened by 
this disk, which brings together 
three of Samuel Barber’s most 
beautiful and appealing composi- 
tions. Although Morton Gould’s 
slick, flashy, and banal Latin-Ameri- 
can Symphonette gets star billing 
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on the record envelope, its basic 
emptiness can be all too clearly dis- 
covered on the first hearing. One 
can only regret the decision that 
led to such an unlikely and illogical 
combination of works on a single 
disk. The performances are all first 


rate. 
—A. H. 


GrANApos: Three Spanish Dances. 
Turina: Danzas Fantasticas. Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of London, 
Wilhelm  Schuechter conducting. 
(MGM E 3018, $4.85.)** The sev- 
eral recording companies are begin- 
ning at last to explore the vast 
treasure house that is the Hispanic 
repertory; already we are fore- 
warned of many Spanish operas, in- 
cluding La Vida Breve and El Re- 
tablo, not to mention the complete 
piano music of Falla. The present 
delightful disk, unfortunately not an 
unalloyed joy for prevalent gritty 
swish, brings us the familiar La- 
mote de Grignon transcription of 
the Granados pieces known to pia- 
nists as Oriental, Andaluza, and 
Rondalla Aragonesa, and another 
three by Turina entitled Exaltacion, 
Ensuefio, and Orgia. The perform- 
ances are idiomatic and evocative. 


—J. L. 


PROKOFIEFF: Symphony No. 5, Op. 
100. Danish State Radio Symphony, 
Erik Tuxen conducting. (London 
LL 672, $5.95.)*** This recording 
does not have the opulence of the 
Boston Symphony’s somewhat dated 
one, nor does it boast the bite of the 
even older one by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. But Kous- 
sevitsky had a tendency to drag his 
orchestra, as if to savor the lush 
sonorities. And Artur Rodzinski 
was given a rather brittle and brash 
sound, although he had elicited a 


notably incisive performance. Mr. 
Tuxen’s interpretation combines the 
virtues of his more famous con- 
temporaries, and while his forces 
do not play quite as precisely as the 
New Yorkers or quite as beauti- 
fuly as the Bostonians there is no 
question of the technical superiority 
of this disk. 

—J. L. 


Organ 


BacH: Toccata, Adagio, and Fugue 
in C major; Fugue in A minor; 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor. 
Albert Schweitzer, organist. 
(Columbia ML 4600, $5.95.) *** 
The venerable Dr. Schweitzer has 
devoted a considerable part of his 
long, busy, and fruitful life to the 
cause of Bach’s music, and although 
his ideas about the programmatic 
implications of many of the cantor’s 
compositions are highly debatable, 
the sincerity of his convictions merit 
wide respect. These performances, 
which were recorded in Alsace on 
an organ designed by Dr. Schweit- 
zer, may not measure up to pro- 
fessional standards, but they will 
probably be welcomed by those 
whose admiration for the man tran- 
scends their concern for musical 
matters. 


CATHEDRAL VOLUNTARIES AND Pro- 
CESSIONALS, E. Power Biggs, organ- 
ist. (Columbia ML 4603, $5.95.) *** 
Several estimable short organ com- 
positions are included in this heter- 
ogeneous collection, the title of 
which is misleading to say the least, 
since transcriptions of Bach's 
Komm Susser Tod, Schubert's 
Litany for the Feast of All Souls, 
and a Marcello psalm setting are 





Four Song Composers of Recent Decades 


MoperN AMERICAN ArT Soncs. Sara 
Carter, soprano; Bernhard Weiser, 
pianist. (New Editions NE 
$5.95.) ** 


NCLUDES three of Israel Citko- 

witz’ Five Songs from Chamber 
Music; Theodore Chanler’s Eight 
Epitaphs; William Flanagan’s The 
Dugout, Heaven Haven, Go and Catch 
a Falling Star, Send Home My Long 
Strayed Eyes, and Valentine to Sher- 
wood Anderson; and Russell Smith’s 
six Songs of Innocence. 

This excellent record affords a 
sample of one direction (and prob- 
ably the best) that song writing by 
American composers has taken. Al- 
though not the youngest of the com- 
posers, Citkowitz (b. 1909) is repre- 
sented by songs written earlier than 
any of the others—in 1930. The 
Russian-born composer had by that 
time developed a rhythmic freedom 
that allowed him to set English poetry 
with a sensitive regard for natural 
stresses and inflections. The accom- 
paniment and vocal line subtly em- 
phasize the meanings of the poems, 
but not in the clearly defined, inspired 
way that they do in Chanler’s Eight 
Epitaphs. Chanler (b. 1902) is the 
oldest of this quartet of composers, 
and this cycle, written in 1937, is 
dedicated to Citkowitz. Without neg- 
lecting the proper verbal accents, he 
has colored the music in bold, in- 
ventive ways that enlarge the emo- 
tional impact of the words. Noel 
Farrand is quite justified in refer- 
ring on the record jacket to Chanler 
as a song composer with “few peers 
in contemporary music”. 

William Flanagan (b. 1923) wrote 
the five songs recorded here between 
1946 and 1950. Gifted with the same 
feeling for setting the English lan- 
guage as Citkowitz and Chanler, he 
clothes the texts in a slightly more 
complex harmonic and rhythmic mus- 
ical fabric. The results are variable, 





Theodore Chanler 


but more often affecting than not. 
A sophisticated touch sometimes pro- 
vides witty comment on the poetic 
ideas, sometimes just clouds the 
issue. 

The songs by Russell Smith (b. 
1927) seem exceptionally facile in ex- 
pression, the music being direct, easy 
to comprehend (even to the kind of 
oblique ending of The Lamb). There 
is correspondingly less originality in 


musical ideas, although the songs, 
written in 1950, are good ones. 
Miss Carter manages to project 


the texts and the meaning of the texts 
without losing the fine quality of her 
voice, no mean feat in some of the 
songs. Mr. Weiser provides her with 
accurate, carefully textured accom- 
paniments. 

This is the second release of New 
Editions, a company created by mem- 
bers of the Rachmaninoff Society in 
an effort to “further the cause of 
modern American music on records”. 
This worthy effort is well served 
with this particular disk. 

—R. A. E. 








Reconds and Cudio 


to be found here. Walond’s Intro- 
duction and Toccata finds Mr. Biggs 
in very good form, and some of the 
other pieces are persuasively played. 
Among the remaining composers 
represented are Jeremiah Clarke, 
Purcell, Buxtehude, and Vaughan 
Williams. Mr. Biggs’s performance 
of the aforementioned Marcello 
item, like his earlier recorded per- 
formances (for 





RCA Victor) of 
Haydn's The Musical Clocks and 
Bach’s Fanfare Fugue in C major 
(all three of which he has ar- 
ranged), does not, oddly enough, 
correspond exactly to the text of 
the published edition that bears his 
name 


—A. H. 


Piano 


Prano Miniatures. Maryla Jonas, 
pianist. (Columbia ML 4624, $5.45.) 
** Included are Handel’s Passacag- 
lia in G minor, Dussek’s Consola- 
tion, W. F. Bach’s Capriccio, Mo 
zart’s Turkish March, the Schubert- 
Liszt Serenade, Thomson’s Music 
30x Lullaby (from Ten Etudes), 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words 
No. 1, Op. 62, and No. 4, Op 102, 
Nicholas’ Music Box, and Casella’s 
30olero and Gallop (from Children’s 
Suite). Just what principle guided 
the choice of this material is hard 
to tell. I can suggest, however, that 
since the works are short and of 
intermediate grade, students who 
are likely to include them in their 
repertories may benefit from Miss 
Jonas’ serious and musicianly ap- 
proach. 


| 


Prelude in C sharp 
minor, Op. 3, No. 2, and Prelude in 
G minor, Op. 23, No. 5; Lisz1 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. Leonard 
Pennario, pianist. (Capitol H 8186, 
$2.98.)** With the release of this 
disk the record buyer can make his 
choice between the piano solo and 
orchestral transcriptions of the 
works contained. For those pre- 
ferring the former (and for others 
with limited budgets), Mr. Pen- 
nario’s performances will satisfy 


C8 


RACH MANINOFF 


Miscellany 


CHoraL Caravan. The De Paur In- 
fantry Chorus, Leonard de Paur, 
director. (Columbia AAL 22, 
$2.85.)** Male glee club devotees 
will welcome this recording of three 
war songs and three Latin-Ameri- 
can songs by such an expert chorus. 
I've Got Sixpence, Song of the 
French Partisans, and Rodger 
Young fill one side, while the other 
contains Vidalita, Calla no llores, 
and Prenda minha. Good engineer- 


ing quality for the price —A. H 
KALMAN, EmeriIcH: Countess Ma- 
ritza and Violet from Montmartre 
Magyar Symphony, Franz Krish 
conducting. (Colosseum CRLP 116, 
$4.45.)* These are, as described, 
“two pots-pourris”. Good for dir 


ner or cocktails. 

Tris Is My Vienna. Hilde Gueden, 
soprano, with orchestra under Kurt 
Adler. (London LS 680, $4.95.) *** 
For the Wiener, this collection con 
tains warm and graceful renditions 
of nostalgia-making songs, mele 

dies, and marches. Miss Gueden 
sings Briiderlein fein; s’Mailufterl 
weht: Das ist mein Wien; Wenn’'s 
die Geigen heimlich streicheln; Ich 
und der Mond; Wein, Weib, Wien; 
Wie sich der Wiener den Himmel 
vorstellt; Vogerl, flieg in’d’Welt 
hinaus; Wiener Wald; and Herr- 
gott, wie schon bist du, Wien! 


—C,. B. 
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Soria Heads New 
Recording Company 


Angel Records, a new recording 
label to be distributed by Electric & 
Musical Industries (U. S.) Ltd., of 
which Dario Soria is president, will 
be launched in September to represent 
sritish Columbia Records and other 
labels of the Columbia Gramophone 
Company. The distribution of Euro- 
pean Columbia recordings in the 
United States and Canada was pre- 
viously handled by American Co- 
lumbia, whose contract with EMI in 
England expired last December an/l 
was not renewed. The _ trademark 
Angel Records, which will identify 
the product of the newly-formed 
American company, derives its name 
from the trademark owned by the 
English company since 1898 and used 
for its first recordings. Dorle Jar- 
mel (Mrs. Soria) will be in charge of 
artists, repertory, and press relations 
for the American company. 

The initial list of works to be re- 
leased under the Angel label will in- 
clude the first officially sponsored re- 
cordings of La Scala, through a con- 
tract signed in Milan with the Ente 
Autonomo of the Teatro alla Scala 
Other organizations and artists to be 
represented in the fall releases are 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Lon- 
don, the French National Orchestra, 
and the Vienna Philharmonia; Geza 
Anda, Aldo Ciccolini, Samson 
Francois, Walter Gieseking, Margue- 
rite Long, Witold Malcuzynski, and 
Benedetti Michelangeli, pianists; and 
vocal artists such as Maria Callas, 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Fedora Bar- 
bieri, Nicolai Gedda, Giuseppe di 
Stefano, Rolando Panerai, Soris 
Christoff, and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 


Issues of light music will include 
operettas and songs by Edith Piaf and 

Carlo Buti. 

In addition to musical works, Angel 
Records will devote a section of its 
catalogue to The Spoken Word. The 
first release in this series will be Oscar 
Wilde’s The Importance of Being 
Earnest, which will be recorded in 
London with a cast headed by John 
Gielgud, Pamela Brown, Dame Edith 
Evans, and Robert Morley. 


Cincinnati Symphony 
To Record for Remington 


The Cincinnati Symphony _ has 
signed a contract with Remington 
Records, which in turn has completed 
a subsidy agreement with the Ameri- 
can Composers Alliance to produce 
six long-playing disks of contempor- 
ary music annually. Under the terms 
of the ACA grant, the firm is entitled 
to final judgment as to the choice of 
repertory and artists; similarly Thor 
Johnson, conductor of the Cincinnati 
orchestra, may pass on any assign- 
ments given him. The ACA has un- 
derwritten recordings previously in 
co-operation with RCA Victor and 
the Rachmaninoff Society. The Rem- 
ington grant is the largest awarded 
thus far. 


Correction 


In the March, 1953, issue of Must- 
cAL AMERICA, the review of a record- 
ing of excerpts from Lohengrin and 
Parsifal sung by Kirsten Flagstad 
and Lauritz Melchior (RCA Victor 
LCT 1305) on refers to the 
conductor as Gordon Dilworth. Mr. 
Dilworth is the baritone soloist in the 
Parsifal excerpt. The orchestra is 
conducted in both operas by Edwin 
McArthur. 





NORWAY, 


NATHALIE BOSHKO 


Acclaimed on latest tour of the 
Orient (1952): Japan, China, Siam, India, Pakistan 





NEXT TOUR — OCTOBER 1953 
SWEDEN, 


*,..a magnificent 


performance” 


YAMAGUCHI NICHI-NICHI 


*...a tower of 
strength” 


HONG KONG STANDARD 


* 


DENMARK 








Personal Representative: 
Stella Steiner, 28 West 58th St., New York City 
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Answering questions of Audio Club members is Leonid Hambro, pianist, 
one of a panel consisting of (seated) David Sarser, violinist; Norman Pick- 


ering, designer of the Pickering cartridge; Charles Lichter, audio assis- 
tant to Andre Kostelanetz; and Fred Grunfeld, WQOXR music commentator 


Audio Club Holds Initial Meeting 


The Audio Club of Musicians and 
Music Lovers, a new group com- 
posed of record company executives, 
musicians, audio engineers, and ama- 
teurs, held its first meeting on April 
19 at Carl Fischer Hall in New York. 

The hall was filled to capacity for 
the program, which included two sepa- 
rate musical performances, a com- 
parison demonstration of disk and tape 
playback, and a general discussion of 
audio problems between the members 
and a panel combining musical and en- 
gineering talent. 

Lenoid Hambro first performed 
Bartok’s Out of Doors Suite, which 
was simultaneously recorded on tape. 
This tape, and a previously issued com- 
mercial disk recording by Mr. Hambro 
of the same work were afterward 
played back separately for compari- 
son. A relatively high degree of audio 
sophistication was evident from the 
discussion that followed. 

Among those who made up the 
panel for discussion were David Sar- 


Oriana 


(Continued from page 15) 
archives of New York’s 42nd Street 
Library. 

It is rather odd that of all the 
sources claiming to list the complete 
Triumphes of Oriana _ (including 
among them some of the most highly 
respected encyclopedias) not one con- 
tains all the madrigals that we dis- 
covered by this process of deduction, 
comparison, and elimination. 

Needless to say, we recorded every 
single madrigal that we could find 
a total of 32 separate works—making 
this Westminster recording of The 
Triumphes of Oriana as compre- 
hensive and as complete an anthology 
as possible. We dare to hope that 
Thomas Morley would be pleased. 

(As a footnote to these researches 
it might be interesting to note that 
for the coronation of Elizabeth II 
ten English composers have written 
a cappella part-songs to form a se- 
quence intentionally reminiscent of 
The Triumphes of Oriana. The new 
work is called A Garland for the 
Queen, and will be performed for the 
first time in a special concert at the 
Royal Festival Hall in London on the 
eve of Coronation Day. The same 
program will also include some 
madrigals from The Triumphes of 
Oriana. ) 


ser and Norman Pickering, both © f 
whom combine talent in music and ¢ 

gineering. Mr. Pickering, general) 
known as the designer of the Picke 

ing cartridge and other high-fideli y 
components, is less known but equal'y 
talented as an amateur musician aid 
maker of instruments. Mr. 
primarily a musician, is the co-d 
signer of the Musician’s Amplifier. 


Sarscr, 


After the discussion period, Elliot 
Magaziner and Gloria Agostini pr 
sented Michael Colicchio’s Fantasie 
for Violin and Harp. 

The Audio Club, whose president 
is David Mankovitz, a musician on the 
CBS staff, plans —_ such meetinus 
annually in New York, and the pos- 
sible formation of similar groups in 
other large cities. Members of tl 
club have the opportunity to discuss 
and pool information and ideas and to 
benefit from discounts on records and 
audio equipment, arranged for by the 
club. 


J 


Bozak Announces 
Single-Unit Binaural System 


The first binaural loudspeaker sys 
tem in a self-contained single unit 
has been announced by the R. T 
Bozak Company of St amford, Conn 
The system is designated B-204; it 
includes two woofers for the lowe 
frequency waves and a pair of hig 
frequency speakers. Spokesmen 1 
the Bozak firm emphasize that the 
B-204 may be employed for monaura 
listening despite its primary adapt 
tion for binaural use. 


Beethoven Symphonies 
Issued in Limited Edition 


RCA Victor has released a limit 
edition of the Beethoven nine sy! 
phonies performed by the NBC Sy 
aes under Arturo Toscanini. T 
LPs are contained in a special albu 
made of simulated leather, along wii! 
a 24-page booklet of program not: 


4 


Children Design 
Opera Production 


HuNTINGTON, W. Va. Sche 
children of this city designed the sets, 
costumes and choreography for a 1 
cent production of Menotti’s Ama 
and the Night Visitors, under the ai 
spices of the Huntington Sympho: 
Association. All of the cast were 
local amateurs. The performance ws 
conducted by Howard Shanet. 
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FRANK LA FORGE 


Frank La Forge, 73, piano accom- 
panist and voice teacher, died 
denly on May 5 while playing 
piano for members of the 
Club and their 


sud- 
the 
Musicians 
guests at the club’s 
annual dinner and concert at. the 
Zeekman Towers Hotel. Present was 
his wife, the former Laura F. Mac- 
Nichol. 

Known to the 


music world for his 
abilities as an accompanist, Mr. La 
Forge was for several seasons the 





Frank La Forge 


coach of Johanna Gadski and Mar- 
cella Sembrich. He toured with the 
latier for six years of concerts in 


this country and abroad. As advisor 
an] accompanist, he made other tours 
with Frances Alda, Margaret Matze- 
nauer, Lily Pons, and Ernestine Schu- 


mann-Heink. His former students 
include Marian Anderson, Lucrezia 
7? ‘i, Lawrence Tibbett, Richard 

rooks, Frieda Hempel, and Emma 
ta 


Mr. La Forge is said to have at- 
tributed much of his success as an 
accompanist to a_ facile memory. 
With a repertory of some 2,000 songs 
at his command, he was able to 


ac- 
company a singer without prepara- 
tion and without aid from a_ score 


It was his constant practice to do so 
in performance. 

Born in Rockford, Ul, Mr. La 
Forge received his first musical in- 
struction from his sister, Ruth La 
Forge Hall, who is still living. At the 
age of seventeen he went to Chicago 
and studied for four years with Har- 
rison M. Wild. He later spent a 
similar period with Theodor Lesche- 
tizky in Vienna, before studying com- 
position with Josef Labor and Carl 
Navaratil. His works as a composer 
include many among them 
Retreat, To a Messenger, I Came 
with a Song, When Your Dear 
Hands, Before the Crucifix, Expec- 
tancy, By the Lake, Supplication, A 
Song of the Open, and Longing. His 
principal piano works are a Valse de 


songs, 


Concert, Gavotte, Gavotte and Mu- 
sette, and Improvisation. 
Mr. La Forge established a voice 


and piano studio with Ernesto Bert- 
men in 1922. He maintained 
1 New York and Darien, 
where he was active in 


musical circles. 


homes 
Conn., 
community 


SIMEON BELLISON 


Simeon Bellison, 71, 
with the New York 
Symphony for 28 years, died at his 
home in the Bronx on May 4. Since 
lis retirement from the orchestra in 
1948, Mr. Bellison had been active as 


first clarinetist 
Philharmonic- 


performer and teacher. His last 
appearance was with the Bellison 
Chamber Ensemble, which accom- 
panied the Workman’s Circle Chorus 


nits Town Hall program of April 26. 

sorn in Moscow, the son of a band- 
naster in the Imperial Russian Army, 
Mr. Bellison was graduated from the 
loscow Imperial C onservatory. He 
taught and performed in Russia for 
nany years before fleeing the country 
t the time of the Revolution. After a 
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world tour with a chamber ensemble 
that he had organized in his native 
land, he came to this country in, 1920 
to open a studio in New York and 
joined the Philharmonic shortly after 
ward. By his own estimate, his ca 


reer had included performances in 
more than 5,000 concerts, either with 
various orchestras and chamber en- 


sembles or as a soloist. 


At the time of his death Mr. Belli 
son was on the faculty of the Man 
hattan School of Music. the Daleroze 
School of Music, the Music School 
of the Henry Street Settlement, and 
the Julius Hartt School of Music in 
Hartford. In summers he had taught 
at Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah, and the Berkshire Music Center. 
Surviving are his widow, Etta Swerd- 
loff Bellison, and a daughter, Lillian 


WLADIMIR LUBARSKY 


Wladimir 
manager, died at his 
York on May 8. He had managed 
musicians in Italy for fourteen years 
before coming to this country in 1938. 
He did not re-enter the music busi- 
ness here, however, until shortly after 


Lubarsky, 50, concert 


home in New 





the second World War, supervising 
an American tour for the Vatican 
ge With offices at 119 W. 57th 


he has since been instrumental in 
Sto to United States such artists 
as Cesare Siepi, Giuseppe di Stefano, 


and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni. He also 
arranged for the return of Tullio 
Serafin, who conducted the New 


York City Opera Company during its 
1952 fall season. 

Mr. Lubarsky was born in Russia 
on Dec. 30, 1902. He is survived by 
his wife, Gertrude Lubarsky ; a sister, 
Isabel Rublew, of New York: and a 
brother, Leon Lubarsky, of Israel 


FERDINAND SCHAEFER 


I NDIANAPOLIS.- 


Ferdinand Schaefer, 
91, founder of 


the Indianapolis 


Symphony, died here on April 18. A 
native of Wiesbaden, Germany, Mr. 
Schaefer was for ten years first 


violinist in the 
Quartet under the direction of 
Johannes Brahms and later became 
conductor of the People’s Symphony 
in Leipzig. In Indianapolis, where he 


Gewandhaus String 


had been active in musical circles 
since 1903, he taught at the con- 
servatory and conducted a small 


orchestra. In 1929 he established the 
Indianapolis Symphony, conducting 
the orchestra locally and on tour until 
1943 when he surrendered his baton 
to Fabien Sevitzky. The Ferdinand 
Schaefer Fund was set up in 1941 to 
provide symphony admissions — for 
high school and other music students 
Mr. Schaefer is survived by a nephew, 
Fritz Schaefer. 


HELLMUT BAERWALD 


Hellmut Baerwald, 50, 
pianist and accompanist, 
home in New York on 
cause of illness, Mr. 


concert 
died at his 
April 20. Be 
Baerwald 


was 
compelled to resign his post as as 
sistant conductor of the New York 


City Opera last winter, a post he had 
held for only three weeks. Born in 
Germany, he was forced to flee to 
this country when the Nazis came to 
power. He taught at the Manhattan 


School of Music and often appeared 
as accompanist and occasionally as 
soloist here. 


NICHOLAS VAMASESCU 


Miami.—Nicholas Vamasescu, 63, 
former opera and theatre manager in 
Rumania, died here on April 13. He 
and his wife, who has sung under the 
name of Pia Igy, had lived in this 
country since 1949, 


FRANKLIN D. CANNON 


Franklin D. Cannon, 70, 


. concert 
pianist and teacher, died at 


Presby- 


terian Medical Center in New York 
on April 3. Born in Andover, N. Y.., 
Mr. Cannon attended Alfred Uni- 
versity and later studied with Edwin 


C. Hill and William Sherwood in 
Chicago. After eight years of study 
with Leschetizky in Vienna, he re 


turned in 1914 to make his debut in 
Boston. During the past twenty years 
he taught in many parts of the 
try and maintained a 


negie Hall. 


coun- 
studio in Car- 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE 


Rockport, Mass.—T. Tertius Noble. 
55, composer and church organist 
died at his home here on May 4. Hy 


had come to Rockport in 1943 follow 
ing his retirement from thirty years 
of service at St. Thomas Protestant 
Episcopal Church in New York 


A native of Bath, England, Mr 
Noble was organist at St. John’s in 
London and at Trinity College 


Cambridge 
in 1892, as 
at Ely 
became 


prior to his 
organist and 
Cathedral. Six vears 
organist of York 


appointment 
choirmastet 
later he 
Minster, a 


T. Tertius Noble 


post he held until 1912, 
agreed to accept a similar 

st. Thomas. Before veer 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, later Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, urged him to 
‘take some of York Minster into your 
church on Fifth Avenue”. According 
lv, he introduced cathedral evensong 
at St. Thomas and revised the style 
of the Psalter to conform to Anglicat 
tradition, 

While in New York, Mr. Noble 
supervised the installation of a new 
organ at St. Thomas and founded a 
choir school there. He has often beet 
heard in recitals elsewhere, making 
extended tours in 1913 and 1915. He 
was granted an honorary A. M. by 
Columbia University in 1918 

During his 62-year career as churcl 
organist, Mr. 
chorale preludes, 
church music. A 


when he 
position at 


England, 


and other forms ot 
Round of Carols, 
collection of carols in his own ar 
rangements, was published in 1935, 
and his Introduction and Passacaglia 
was performed by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony under John 
Barbirolli in 1940. As early as 1897, 
he had written music to The Was 
of Aristophanes 
Mr. Noble was an examiner and 
member of the American Guild of 
Organists and a former president of 
the National Association of Organ 
His wife, Mrs. Meriel Stubbs 
and a Philip 


ists 
Noble, 


survive 


son, Raymond, 
MRS. NANCY P. TURNER 


Nancy Pauline 
music chairman of 


BERKELEY, 
Turner, 56, 


ALI} 
state 


the California Congress of Parent 
Teacher Associations and president 
since its founding in 1950 of the 


Oakland Civic Music Association, died 
in an airplane accident here on April 
20. Mrs. Turner, a contralto, sang 
professionally in Europe and the 
United States, to which she came 
from Scotland in 1922 


WALTER M. RUMMEL 
FRANCE.—Walter Mors« 


Rummel, 66, Euopean concert pianist, 
died here on May 2. He received his 
musical education from S. F. Fabian 
in Washington and Leo Godowsky 


BorDEAUX, 


and H. Kaun in Berlin before making 
his debut in Paris in 1912. He gave 
his last concert in Paris at the Salle 
Pleyel in December. 





Noble composed Masse 5. 


San Francisco Hears 
Popular-Priced Opera 


San Francisco.—The annual sprin 
season of popular-priced opera by the 
‘ - 





Pacific Opera Company brought some 
new artists to the attention of the six 
capacity audiences attracted to the 
Opera House The reper ‘ \ 
standard La Bohéme, Carmen, ] 
Traviata, Cavalleria Nustican I 
Faust, and Mad But 
t the pr lu ere 3 
thanks 1 Gly 1 R ss ‘ 
company’s new stage dire \rt 


isiglla was < 1 lu 
Of the imported singers, Ann Ayat 





made the outstanding impression 
her portray. ils of Min ; Violetta 
Marg ruerite. Irma Gonzalez, although 
she did not look the part, sang ] 
erfully and movingly as Cio-Cio-S 
Dennis Cunningham, tenor, sounde 
will but needed more stage traiming 
William Wilderman’s Mephistophel 
was the outstanding characterizati 
in Faust. Grant Garnell, baritone, was 
variable excellent s Toni | 
sometimes so as Valentine nd Gert 
mont. As Escamillo he was ineffe 
live Margery Maver was heard ; 
Carmen and Victor Clarke as D 
José. Bonnie Murra av was. splendidl 
stagewise as Nedda Musett i, al 
Micaéla 
Local ists incluce \ ur Pe 
ers, who sang in n two hours’ 
notification, when the scheduled ter 
became ill. It was his operatic debut 
and he gave a remarkably good pet 
formance under the circumstances 
Carl Palangi, excellent as Colline, 
also sang Zuniga 
Singers used in smaller roles 
cluded Colin Harvey, Max Lorenzim, 
Emogene Cornwell, Elma Heitmai 
Eloise Farrell, Eileen Baldwin, \W 
ther Anderson, Francesco B lla, ( 
men Andreatta, Antoni Soljanich, 
lean Chattee, Francis Barnes Paul 
Allen, George Tallone, and Galliane 
Daneluz 
MARIJORY FiSHE! 
ry” _~ 
Toronto Ensemble 
Makes Debut 
Toronto.—In its first appearance, 
before a full house at Eaton Au 
torium on April 23, the York Concert 
Orchestra tric 1 the experimmet 
playing Beethoven’s Seventh 5 
phony with a complement ot 3/ 
struments, including a brass. sectior 
of only two horns. The experiment 
was a nplete success. Heinz Unger 
nductor, worked withir volun 
scale that not i i\ 1 1 
proper climaxes but als ealized a 
perfect tonal balance. Fe he 
time in the experience Of many au 
tors the structural niceties ot — the 
work were fully revealed. The 
sence ot heavy brass i? the ft 
movement seemed immaterial s lhe 
string ba provided adequate suy 
port throu ut 
Lubka Ke less Was sol ist 
Beethoven's Third Piar ( neert 
Having the sensitive eration 
conductor and orchestt er pet I 
ance had all the inti ‘ 
chamber music without sacrificing the 
concerto’s larger proportions 
The Yor! Concert Ur esti S 
new professional group with three 
more programs in its spring s¢ hedule 
Its first appearance entitles it. t 
permanent place in Canada’s usical 
lite 
Col SABISTON 


Knoxville Symphony 
Retains Van Vactor 


IK. NOXVILLI David Var Vactor 


conductor of the Knoxville Symphony 
has been retained for the 1953-54 se: 
son. Mr. Van Vactor has conducted 


the orchestra for the 


past SIX Seasons 
during which its budget has expanded 
three-fold = and its subscriptions 
doubled, according to a symphony. s« 
ciety report 
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The ever popular 
CYRIL SCOTT 


SONGS 
effective for 
concert and teaching 


THE UNFORESEEN 
High Medium Low 


LORD RANDAL 


Baritone 


BLACKBIRD'S SONG 
High Medium Low 


LULLABY 
High Medium Low 
DON'T COME IN SIR, PLEASE! 
High 
75 cents, each 
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50 West 24th Street New York 10 
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JASCHA 


HEIFETZ 


Transcriptions and 

Arrangements for 

Violin and Piano 
are widely used by 


violinists and by 
of violin playing. 


artist 
teachers 


Among these many favorites are: 
AIR. From Suite No. 3 by J. S. Bach 


(B 2737 80 

NOCTURNE in Eb. Op. 55, No 2 by 

. Chopin (B 2662) .80 

BEAU SOIR. C. Debussy (B 233!) 8c 

ALT WEIN. L. Godowski (B 2257) .80 
RONDO in Eb. J. Hummel 

B 2250 

SWEET REMEMBRANCE. =o ' 
without Words. Op. 


19, 
No. |. F. Mendelssohn (B 3255) .80 


1.25 


Send a postal request for your Free Copy 
of Folder No. 216 which iists and shows 
ahaa of these and many other excel- 
le arrangements and trans oti ; 
NEIFETS 3 4 anscriptions by 


Published by 


CARL FISCHER 


62 Cooper Square, NEW YORK 2 
Boston « Chicago * Dallas e Los Angeles 
NEW YORK RETAIL STORE—I65 W. 57th | 
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By Rosert SaBin 


Anis Fuleihan Writes 
His Second Piano Sonata 


Anis Fuleihan’s Piano Sonata No. 
2 is a pleasant and delightfully un- 
pretentious work. It offers no for- 
bidding challenges to the intellect, but 
it is gratefully free from the tortured 
writing that some composers fall into, 
in their efforts to be profound at any 
cost. It has agreeable thematic mate- 
rial; it is logically developed; and it 
is rhythmically alive throughout its 
three movements. The harmonic idiom 
is freely dissonant, but Mr. Fuleihan 





Anis Fuleihan 


is obviously not worried when he 
writes a consonant passage. He is not 
even afraid of a fairly sentimental 
tune. 

The first movement, in alla breve, 
opens with a buoyant statement, fol- 
lowed by a theme marked espressivo 
to which the composer has appended 
a note that this term “indicates that 
the line is melodic. It is to be played 
expressively, but in a simple, straight- 
forward manner. Rhapsodic rubato is 
unsuitable to the nature of this piece.” 
The second movement, to be played 
“with the even rhythmic lilt of a folk 
song” uses pandiatonic harmony and 
other devices to enrich the texture. It 
falls into clichés in a few spots, but it 
has atmosphere and emotional vitality. 
The third movement, marked Allegro 
marciale, contains a  cadenza-like 
passage towards the close that sets 
off the rhythmic crispness of the 
opening and closing sections. This 
sonata is dedicated to Muriel Kerr. 
It is issued by Southern Music Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Three Works by Milhaud 
Issued in Score Form 


Three works by Darius Milhaud, 
issued in score by Huegel, illustrate 
the variability of his inspiration and 
the dependability of his workmanship. 
One of them, the Cantate de l'enfant 
et de la mére, is a masterpiece, ex- 
quisite in feeling and flawless in form 
and substance. The other two, the 
Concertino d’Automne and the Con- 
certino d’Eté, represent Milhaud in a 
more pedestrian phase. The music is 
neatly constructed, but it seems to roll 
out like a strip of cloth emerging 
from a weaving machine, repeating set 
patterns of no particular interest. 

The Cantate de l'enfant et de la 
mére is a setting of poems by the 
Belgian writer Maurice Caréme, to be 
recited with the accompaniment of 
string quartet and piano. Milhaud 
wrote it to celebrate the 25th anni- 
versary of the Brussels Pro Arte 
Coolidge concerts and the cantata is 
dedicated to Paul Collaer, the Pro 
Arte Quartet, Arthur Prevost, and 
the Pro Arte Coolidge Group. He in- 
cluded a part for reciter so that his 
wife, Madeleine, could also take part 
in the celebration. 


In beauty of harmony, delicacy of 
scoring, melodic grace, and classic 
economy of style this cantata marks 
a high point in Milhaud’s creative 
achievement. Only a master could 
say so much with so little. It repre- 
sents the quintessence of his contribu- 
tion to contemporary music. Each 


poem seems to be fulfilled in the mu- 
sical setting, yet the music vastly 
enlarges the emotional scope of the 
poems. So perfectly is the accom- 
paniment adapted to the reciter’s part 
that one is almost inconceivable with- 
out the other. But perhaps the most 
striking qualities of the work are its 
ease and spontaneity of feeling. Like 
so much of Mozart’s music, this can- 
tata seems to have written itself. 


The Concertino d’Automne, for two 
pianos and eight instruments, was 
composed for Arthur Gold and Robert 
Fizdale. The eight instruments are: 
flute, oboe, three horns in F, two 
violas, and cello. These give a dark, 
somewhat heavy texture to the sound. 
The Concertino falls between two 
stools, formally speaking. It is neither 
a pure chamber work, in which the 
pianos are integrated with the other 
instruments, nor is it a pure con- 
certino, in which they are accompanied 
as soloists. The piano writing is 
thick, ineffective and somewhat me- 
chanical; the themes of the work are 
uninteresting; and the music does not 
seem to move in any particular di- 
rection. 


Like the Autumn Concertino, the 
Concertino d’Eté is a perfectly re- 
spectable but extremely dull piece of 
music. It is written for viola solo, 
with flute, oboe, clarinet in B flat, 
bassoon, horn in F, trumpet in C, two 
cellos, and double bass. The solo 
part of this work abounds in figura- 
tions that look well on paper but 
sound about as interesting as a sta- 
tistical graph. At times, the solo viola 
is submerged by the accompaniment. 
It the enquirer opens this 104-page 
score at any point, he is likely to find 
it astonishingly like any other page. 
Both the scores of the concertinos 
contain piano reductions of the ac- 
companiment. 


Collection of Arias 
By the Young Mozart 


A treasurable collection of Mozart 
arias for soprano, culled from operas 


written in his youth, has appeared 
with the title, Der Junge Mozart. It 
is published by the Brucknerverlag in 
Wiesbaden and is available from C. F. 
Peters in the United States. Texts 
are in Italian and German. The 
editor, Carl Stueber, points out that 
while many of Mozart’s early piano 
works have been republished, the situ- 
ation is far different in the case of his 
vocal works. 


Half of the fourteen arias in this 
collection appear for the first time in 
practical form for voice and piano, 
and many of the others are hard to 
come by in individual copies out of 
score. The three little transitional 
vocal cadenzas composed by Mozart 
for the aria, L’amerd, sard costante, 
are published in this edition for the 
first time. The original manuscript, 
Mr. Stueber tells us, was a casualty 
of World War II. It had been in 
the Prussian State Library in Berlin. 

The editor has provided stylistically 
appropriate cadenzas for some of the 
other arias. All of the arias in this 
collection were composed between Mo- 
zart’s twelfth and 25th years, and all 
of them are beautiful. 


NFMC Delegates Hear 
Premiere of Opera 


Alec Wilder’s Sunday Excursio., 
with a libretto by Arnold Sundgaar1, 
was given its first performance in New 
York on April 17. One of many 
events of the 27th biennial convention 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, the performance was given 
at the Roosevelt Hotel with the co- 
operation of the Extension Division of 
the University of North Carolina, 
which prepared the production under 
the direction of A. J. Fletcher. 

The action of Wilder’s opera de- 
volves on an excursion train from 
New York to New Haven. Mr. 
Fletcher participated in the perform- 
ance as conductor and vendor. Other 
roles were filled by Helen Masloff, 
Arlene Soskey, David Witherspoon, 
and Robert Bird. A piano reduction 
of the orchestral score was played by 
Aillen Lynn. 








First Performances in 


Keyboard Works 


Bacevicius, Vytautas: Sonata, Op. 52, No. 3 
(Vytautas Bacevicius, April 26) 

Des Marais, Paul: Sonata in G, 
(1952) (League of Composers, April 19) 

Kim, Earl: Bagatelles (ISCM concert, April 
13 


Kouguell, Arkadie: Hebrew Rhapsody for 
Piano (Arkadie Kougell concert, April 22) 

Messiaen, Olivier: Ile de Feu, Nos. 1 and 2 
(Rosalyn Tureck concert, April 25) 

Overton, Hall: Sonata, No. 1 (1952) (League 
of Composers, April 19) 

Reiser, Violet: New Dawn Fantasy (Carmel 
Alcaro, April 26) 


No. 2 


Schloss, Julius: Sonata (ISCM concert, 
April 13) 

Spinner, Leopold: Sonata (ISCM concert, 
April 13) 

Winslow, Richard: Music for Harpsichord 


(Robert Conant, April 13) 
Instrumental Works 


Apostel, Hans Erich: Sonatina for Solo 
Clarinet (Rosalyn Tureck concert, April 


5 

Beck, Conrad: Sonatina No. 2, for cello 
and piano (Swiss Music concert, April 19) 

Clark, Robert K.: Sonata for Solo Violin 
(League of Composers, April 19) 

Fuleihan, Anis: Sonata for Flute and Cello 
(Trio Concertante, April 29) 

Moeschinger, Albert: Second Sonata for 
Cello and Piano (Swiss Music concert, 
April 19) 

Schuller, Gunther: Sonata for Oboe and 
Piano (ISCM concert, April 13) 


Vocal Works 


Willy: Der Sonntag, 
Swiss Music concert, April 19 

Rosenman, Leonard: Seven Songs (poems 
by Garcia Lorca) (League of Conaeaers, 
April 19) 

Sauguet, Henri: La Chévre-Feuille (poems 
by Georges Hugnet) (Henri Sauguet con- 
cert, April 23 

Talbert, Thomas: Songs (poems of Ernest 
om) (Thomas Talbert concert, April 


3) 

Wellesz, Egon: The Leaden Echo and the 
Golden Echo, cantata (ISCM concert, 
April 13) 


Burkhard, cantata 


New York Concerts 
Operas 


Wilder, Alec: Sunday Excursion (American 
Federation of Music Clubs, April 17) 


Dance Scores 


Henri: La Nuit (Henri Sauguct 


April 23) 


Orchestral Works 


Britten, Benjamin: Prelude and Fugue for 
Eighteen-part String Orchestra (Art Music 
Concert, April 14) 

Prokofieff, Serge: Symphony No. 7, Op. 131 
(Philadelphia Orchestra, April 21) 

Purcell, Henry: Two Suites from The Fairy 
Queen (arr. by William L. Reed) (Art 
Music Concert, April 14) 


Sauguet, 
concert, 


Vaughan Williams, Ralph: Concerto for 
Strings (National String Festival, April 
18) 


Concerted Works 


Beiderbecke, Bix: Five Pieces for Harp and 


Strings (arr. William Challis) (Art Mu- 
sic Concert, April 14) 
Bloom, Robert: Requiem for Oboe and 


Strings (Art Music Concert, April 28) 
Talbert, Thomas: The Wharf, for guitar 

and orchestra; Summer Evenings, for flute 

and strings; Rhapsody for Cello and Or- 
chestra (Thomas Talbert concert, April 
23) 


a Choral Works 


Milkey: When the Year’s at Springtime 
(Centenary-Lafayette Choruses, April 25) 

Palmer, Robert: Slow, slow, fresh fount 
(Cornell University A Cappella Chorus, 
April 20) 


Chamber Music 


Bacewicz, Grazyna: Fourth String Quartet 
(Polish Music concert, April 24) 

Krenek, Ernst: Trio for Violin, Clarinet, 
oy Piano (Rosalyn Tureck concert, April 

J 

Sauguet, Henri: Second String Quartet 
( enri Sauguet concert, April 23) 

Talbert, Thomas: Four Atmospheric Pieces 
for Sextet; Shadows on Forgotten Streets 
(Thomas Talbert concert, April 23) 
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The music used in the Coronation 
service at Westminster Abbey on June 
2 will be largely contemporary, accord- 
ing to tradition. William McKie, or- 
ganist at the Abbey, has commissioned 
eight new works for the occasion, and 
two works by late twentieth-century 
composers used in previous Corona- 
tions will also be included in the ser- 
vice. The contribution of Arnold Bax, 
Master of the Queen’s Musick, will be 
a Coronation March, which will be 
played as the Queen leaves the Abbey 
to begin her drive through the London 
streets. Prior to the service an anthem 
by Hubert Parry (1848-1918), I was 
glad when they said unto me, will be 
sung by the choirs of Westminster 
Abbey and the Chapel Royal when 
the (Queen arrives at the west door of 
the Abbey. (Another choir of 400 
voices will be placed near the altar 
and throne at the east end of the 
church.) As the Queen enters the 
Abbey, William Walton's new march, 
Orb and Sceptre, will be played by 
an orchestra of sixty musicians drawn 
from Britain’s twelve leading or- 
chestras. 

The Communion service, in which 
the Coronation rites are contained, will 
begin with an Introit by Herbert 
Howells and a Gradual by William 


Harris, organist at St. George's 
Chi pel, Windsor. The Credo and 
Sanctus will be taken from Ralph 


Vaughan Williams’ Mass in G minor, 
and the Veni Creator Spiritus will be 
sun in its proper plainchant. Handel’s 
Coronation anthem, Zadok the Priest, 
which was composed for the Corona- 
tion of King George II in 1727, will be 
followed by the actual crowning of 
Elizabeth IT. 

Five anthems, surveying English 
church music since the Reformation, 
from William Byrd to the contem- 


porary Canadian composer Healey 
Willan, will be sung after the Coro- 
nation ceremony. A short motet 


by Vaughan Williams will then be 
performed, pianissimo and unaccom- 
panied, during the Communion min- 
istration. A Gloria by Charles Stanford 
(1852-1924), a new. setting of the 
Te Deum by Walton, and the singing 
of the National Anthem will conclude 
the service. New works by George 
Dyson and Arthur Bliss are also being 
prepared. 


lan Hamilton's Second Symphony, 
a Koussevitzky Award winner, and 
William Wordsworth's Symphony No. 
3, completed in February, 1951, are 
among the new works to be performed 


at the Festival of British Contem- 
porary Music at Cheltenham, from 
June 7 through 14. Sir John Bar- 


birollh and Sir Adrian Boult, co-con- 
ductors of the Hallé Orchestra in the 
four main concerts of the festival, 
will also introduce Richard Arnell's 
Symphony No. 3 and the Overture 
for Orchestra by the South African 
composer John Joubert. 

Vocal and chamber works by Ned 
Rorem were heard in a concert at the 
Ecole Normale de Musique in Paris 
on April 21. The composer was as- 
sisted by Ethel Semser, soprano; 
Pierre Germain, baritone; and_ the 
Quatuor de Paris... Henri Dillon 
has written a Concerto for Viola and 
Orchestra for Paul Doktor, who will 
give the work its European premiere 
in Paris during the summer. 

On commission from the Coleman 
Chamber Music Association of Pasa- 
dena, to commemorate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the groun founded by the 
late Alice Colman Batchelder, Paul! 
Creston is writing a Suite for Viola, 
Flute, and Piano and Ernst Toch is at 
work on a string quartet, both of 
which will be performed during the 
1953-54 season... Two works bv 
Leszlo Kondorossy. the opera Night 
in the Puszta and the ballet King 
Solomon, were presented for the first 
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time on May 3 as the initial offerings 
of the Cleveland International Art 
Opera Society, Leslie Kondorossy, 
musical director. 

. . . 

Leo Sowerby will share the podium 
with Paul Callaway, organist at Wash- 
ington Cathedral, as guest conductor 
of the Washington and Cathedral 
Choral Societies in a performance of 
his Canticle of the Sun on May 18 
.. . Boston University’s instructor in 
organ and church music, Paul Giuliana, 
was heard in the first performance of 
his Passacaglia for Organ and Or- 
chestra, with the University Orchestra 
on April 28 in Jordan Hall... Arthur 
Lange, conductor of the Santa Monica 
Symphony, led the orchestra in_the 
premiere of his Arabesque for Harp 
and Orchestra on May 3... On May 
8 Carol Brice sang recently written 
songs by Huge Kauder, in the con- 
cluding concert of the University of 
Chicago music department series. 

Deems Taylor has presented a sub- 
stantial collection of his manuscripts 
to the Library of Congress, including 
the first draft and autograph vocal 
score of his first opera, The King’s 
Henchman; the autograph score of his 
third opera, Ramuntcho; and scores 
and drafts of several orchestral and 
other works... Raffaello de Ban- 
field, composer of the music for The 
Duel, now in the repertory of the New 
York City Ballet, has announced that 
all royalties from the performances of 
his ballet in the current spring season 
will be donated to the City Center. 
The young Italian composer made this 
offer in agreeing to serve on the Cen- 
ter’s fund-drive committee. 


Contests 





MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB AWARD 
Composition for male chorus, to a 
text by an American author or any 
Biblical text, of not more than six 
minutes duration. Open to any Amer- 
ican composers not associated with 
the club. Award: $100. Deadline: 
Sept. 1. Address: Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, 154 W. 18th St., New York 
i, Mt. =z. 

*” *” * 

Winners of this vear’s Walter W. 
Naumburg Foundation Awards aie 
Georgia Laster, soprano; Lee Cass, 
baritone; and Gilda Muhlbeuer, vio- 
linist. The foundation will sponsor 
their Town Hall debut recitals during 
the 1953-54 season . . . Louis M. Koh- 
nop, pianist, has received the Ameri- 
can Artists Award for 1953, offered 
by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. The award was given on 
the basis of a recital by Mr. Kohnop 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Feb. 1, one of a series of ten recitals 
by American artists sponsored by the 
institute. 


Two Opera Groups 
List New Productions 


Two New York opera. groups, 
Lemonade Opera and Punch Opera, 
have announced productions during 
the summer of works new to the city. 
Lemonade Opera will open its season 
on June 1 with the American premiere 
of Don Pedro, with a score derived 
from the works of Mozart; Punch 
Opera will begin its activities on 
July 7 with George Antheil’s Vol- 
pone, given its first performance last 
January in Los Angeles. 

Lemonade Opera continues under 
the direction.of Max Leavitt, founder 
of the company, with Sheldon Soffer 
as the new musical director. In addi- 
tion to its performances, given in the 
Village Presbyterian Church, the com- 
pany will operate a workshop for 
trainees in operatic production from 


June 30 to Sept. 4. The faculty, 
headed by Mr. Soffer, will include 
Rose Landver, Arnold Rood, Mattlyn 
Gavers, and others. 

Don Pedro, a composite of music 
from Mozart’s unfinished operas, 
L’Oca del Cairo (The Goose of 
Cairo) and Lo Sposo Deluso (The 
Deceived Husband), and a number of 
“insert” arias, was compiled by Hans 
Erismann, conductor and choirmaster 
at the Zurich Municipal Theatre. He 
also devised an opera-buffa plot with 
the assistance of his colleagues at the 
Zurich playhouse. The English trans- 
lation has been prepared by Joseph 
Longstreth. 

The general director of Punch 
Opera is Nelson Sykes, with Rex 
Wilder serving as music director and 
conductor, and the company operates 
at the Cherry Lane Theatre. An- 
theil’s opera has a libretto freely 
adapted from Ben Jonson’s famous 
Elizabethan satire. 


Prokofieff Opera Set 


For Florence Premiere 


FLoreNcE.—Prokofieff’s opera War 
and Peace will be given its first per- 
formance outside of Russia in the 
1953 Florence Music Festival, which 
opened on May 5 with Luigi Cheru- 
bini’s Medea. Running through June 
29, the festival will also offer Menot- 


tis Amahl and the Night Visitors. 
Verdi’s Aroldo, and Rameau’s Les 


Indes Galantes; recitals by Victoria 
de los Angeles and Benedetti Michel- 
angeli; chamber-music concerts by 
various ensembles, and dance pro- 
grams by the mime group of Marcel 
Marceau. 


Composer Elected 
ASCAP President 


Stanley Adams, composer of more 
than 100 published songs, was elected 
president of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers 
on April 23. Other officers elected at 
the ASCAP board meeting were Louis 
Bernstein and Fred E. Ahlert, vice- 
presidents; John Tasker Howard, sec- 
retary; Saul H. Bourne, treasurer; 
George W. Meyer, assistant secretary ; 
and Frank H. Connor, assistant treas- 
urer, 
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most performers interpret Bach erroneously 


The Lost Tradition 
In Music 


RHYTHM AND TEMPO IN J. S. BACH’S TIME 
By Fritz Rothschild 


Have you ever noticed that, although he wrote in the tradition of the 17th 
century, the marks for expression and tempo found on Bach's scores to- 
Based entirely on contemporary material, 
this book offers evidence to prove that the absence of such marks in 
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On the contrary, the author contends that strict rules must be 
-rules based on the musical notation itself. 
rules 
Its unstinting use of musical illustrations makes it a convenient 
and practical guide for those who wish to become familiar with authen- 
tic principles of early 18th-century musical performance. 


“This book is a piece of exceptional scholarship and a 
contribution of the first order... it will be a landmark 
in modern musicology.”—Ernest Newman. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
nings, a fantasy for flute and strings, 
with Joseph S Soldo as soloist; Rhap- 
sody for Cello and Orchestra, with 
George Koutzen, cellist; Four Atmos- 
pheric Pieces for Sextet; and Sha- 
dows on Forgotten Streets. Annette 
Warren, soprano, was accompanied by 
flute, oboe, cello, and clarinet in Tal- 
bert’s song cycle to poems by Ernest 
Dowson. 

—N. P. 

Henri Sauguet Concert 
Museum of Modern Art, April 23 

This concert of music by Henri 
Sauguet, honoring him on his first 
visit to the United States, was pre- 
sented by the International Society 
for Contemporary Music with the as- 
sistance of faculty and student artists 
of the Juilliard School of Music and 
members of the New York City Ballet. 
Sauguet is not nearly so well known 
in this country as Milhaud, Poulenc, 
and Honegger, yet his music, as this 
concert demonstrated, is not only beau- 
tiful but ingratiating. 

Like Poulenc, he writes with a non- 
chalance, a melodic charm, and a 
transparence of style that many more 





Henri Sauguet 


Sau- 
he does 
rhyth- 
inert movements in which the 


“serious” composers might envy. 
guet is a romanticist at heart; 
not hesitate to compose long, 
mically 
moods drift by like summer clouds. 
But there is always melodic shape and 
sumptuous harmony in his work. Like 
Fauré, he can graze clichés without 
ever falling into them. 

Perhaps the most characteristic and 
fascinating piece on the program was 
La Voyante, a scene for soprano and 
small orchestra. Sauguet has written 
his own text. The three sections are 


called Cartomancie, Astrologie, and 
Chiromancie, and the humor of the 
words is deliciously reflected in the 


music. Leontyne Price, who has been 
singing the role of Bess in the current 
production of Gershwin’s Porgy and 
Bess, was the soloist. She sang with 
beauty and stirring vitality of tone, 
dramatic skill, and an irresistible natu- 
ral charm. Jean Morel conducted the 
witty score impeccably. The audience 
was completely captivated by the 
freshness of the music and the ele- 
gance of the performance. 

The program opened with Sauguet’s 
Second String Quartet, eloquentls 
played by the Juilliard Quartet. This 
work is exquisitely scored and har- 
monically interesting throughout. Its 
weaknesses consist in its looseness of 
form, its lack of rhythmic propulsion 
and variety, and its neglect of contra- 
puntal development. But static as it 
is in part, it is lovely music. 

It was a mistake to attempt a dance 
work upon the tiny stage of this con- 
cert hall, but Sauguet’s ballet La Nuit 
was performed with choreography by 
Todd Bolender and décor and 
tumes by Jacques Dupont. bi music 
was played on a piano by Edward 
McGill; and Jean Rosenthal used 
lighting effects to help the staging. 
Mr. Bolender wisely did not attempt 
to do much with the ten dancers at 
his disposal, who were headed by 
Maria Tallchief and Nicholas Magal- 
lanes. It was rather like watching a 
company attempt a performance of 
Les Sylphides in a clothes closet. The 


cos- 


music seemed pulseless, though not 
without atmospheric charm. 
Martial Singher sang a cycle of 


songs to poems by Georges Hugnet, 


called La Chévre-Feuille (Honey- 
suckle). Neither the poems nor the 
music had anything very original or 
compelling to say, but both were ele- 
gant. Mr. Singher and his accom- 
panist, John LaMontaine, performed 


Bo- 
harp and 
fanfares, 


them suavely and expressively. 
cages, three caprices for 
winds, preceded by three 
suffered from coming late on a long 
program. The music is expertly 
scored and full of delightful passages, 
even if it is rather aimless. Again, 
Mr. Morel conducted flawlessly. Mr. 
Sauguet acknowledged the applause of 
the audience twice during the evening. 
All of the music on this program ex- 
cept La Voyante had first American 
performances. 


Polish Program 
McMillin Theatre, April 24 


Fritz Rikko conducted an ensemble 
of eleven string players of Columbia 
University’s Collegium Musicum in a 
concert of old and new Polish music. 
The program included, as old music, 
a divertimento for string orchestra by 
Felicks Janiewicz and the String Trio 
No. 1, in C, by Jan Kleczynski. 
Among Polish contemporaries, Gra- 
zyna Bacewicz was represented by the 
first American performance of her 
Fourth String Quartet, which was 
awarded first prize in an inte rnational 
competition held in 1951 at Liége, 
Belgium. Andrzej Panufnik’s Suite of 
Ancient Polish Airs for Strings was 
also heard. 


—N. P. 


Evening of Modern Music 
Town Hall (North Room), April 25 


The first of three evenings of mod- 
ern music, presented under the au- 
spices of Rosalyn Tureck, represented 
an extension of the mode *rn-music 
concerts held in the pianist’s home last 


vear. The program, in which com- 
posers of several nationalities were 
represented, included the first New 
York performances of Hans Frich 


Apostel’s Sonatina for Solo Clarinet, 
played by Eric Simon; two move- 
ments from Olivier Messaien’s Ile de 
Feu, for piano, played by Joseph 
Bloch; and Ernst Krenek’s Trio for 
Violin, Clarinet, and Piano, performed 


bv Roman Totenberg. Mr. Simon, and 
Edward Steuermann Remaining 
works were Joseph Tal’s Sonata for 
Violin and Piano and Paul Ben- 
Haim’s Sonata for Unaccompanied 
Violin. Zvi Zeitlin, violinist, and Rob- 
ert Starer, pianist, were the artists 
in these works 
—N. P. 
Aristo Artists 
Town Hall, April 26 
In the seventh concert of Aristo 
Artists, which presents a different 
group of singers each year, an ex- 
ceptionally able group was disclosed 
this spring. As usual, there were con- 


certed numbers as well as a solo group 


for each of the four singers—Nancy 
Trickey, soprano; Mary Lee Davis, 
contralto: Willard Pierce, tenor; and 
Gene Hollmann, baritone. 


The best of 
Trickey, 
ows size to advantage. 

Padre germani, from 
meneo, with skill and 
Moussorgsky’s The Fair at Sorot 
chinsk with zest. Mr. Hollmann’ 
voice was also ample, and in two 
Wolf lieder he had an opportunity t 


the singers was Nancy 
who used a lovely voice of 
She delivered 
Mozart's Ido- 
an aria fron 


display his beautifully resonant lov 
tones. The high tones in Faure’ 
Fleur jetée, though, were rather 
forced. Mr. Pierce, too, pushed hi 
small voice beyond its capacities in 
Kernochan’s And This Shall Mak: 


Us Free, but otherwise he chose sub 


dued selections and delivered them 
with polished phrasing, excellent 
breath control, and some lovely mezza- 
voce singing. His interpretation of 
Salut! demeure, from Gounod’s Faust, 
was outstanding. The most musically 
aware of the singers was Miss Davis, 
whose approach to her varied selec- 


tions was always in excellent style, 
although her voice production was | 
breathy and the tricky figurations of 
In si barbara, from Rossini’s Semi- 
ramide, were labored. 
—A. B. 

Zoila Galvez, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, April 26, 5:30 

In addition to songs by Bach, Mo- 
zart, Rachmaninoff, Delibes, Nin, Le- 


cuona, and others, Zoila Galvez sang 
two arias with flute obbligato, Char- 


mant Oiseau from David’s La Perle 
du Bresil and Aves y Flores from 
Gonzalo Roig’s La Hija del Sol. The 
Cuban soprano, possessed of a strong, 
darkly-colored voice, was heard to§ 
best advantage in the more romantic 


pieces in this program—particularly 
those of her native country. In the 
opening Caccini aria, and in those of 
a similarly classic nature, she seemed 
vocally constrained, so that phrases 
were often awkwardly maneuvered. 
Her singing was generally marred, 
however, by a widely fluctuating vi- 
brato that frequently obscured true 
pitch, and there was a tendency to 
exaggerate dynamic detail Sorisiay 
Bozala, the accompanist, was assisied 
by Alberto Socarras, flutist 


—C. B.} 


Pro Musica Antiqua 
New School for Social Research, 
April 26 
The New York Pro Musica An- 
tiqua, which was heard in first 
concert, consists of the Primavera 
Singers, a madrigal group of seven 
under the direction of Noah Green- 
burg, and the Cecilia Players, a quar- 
(Continued on page 21) 
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s Faust, tition come to life. John Stewart 
wsically || McLennan’s score is atmospherically 
s Davis, @ right, but it could be cut as easily 
d selec- Mas the choreography. 
it style, li the two novelties were disap- 
on was (pointing, the rest of the April 16 
tions of Mprogram more than made up for 
s Semi- them. Miss Graham was incredibly 
young and vibrant as the Wife, in 
—A. B. @ Appalachian Spring. There is a say- 
ing in the theatre that no actress 
can be a great Juliet under forty, 
and this performance in Appalachian 
“h. Mo- @ Spring is an illustration of the same 
‘in, Le- gg trutl Twenty years ago, Miss Gra- 
ez sang Mg ham did not seem nearly so young in 
. Char. fg the deepest sense of the term as she 
a Perlell does now in her roles as Saint Joan; 
»s from Me the Wife. in Appalachian Spring; 
ol. The @ and the young Emily Dickinson, in 
strong, mm Letter to the World. Stuart Hodes, 
ord Pe a young dancer who is just beginning 
omantic gt find himself, danced the role of the 
icularly @ Hushandman superbly, His perfor- 
In the Mg mance had exactly the right blend of 
those of Mm proud strength, shyness, tenderness, 
seemed @ and quiet courage. It was a difficult 
phrases @ task to assimilate this role, originally 
euvered, @ conceived for Erick Hawkins, but 
marred, @ he accomplished it with astonishing 
ting vi. @ success. Bertram Ross was a gentler, 
ed true @ less frenzied, Revivalist than Merce 
encv to @ Cunningham used to be, but he 
Rorislay @ danced the part with an unmistakable 
assisied |s teligious fervor. Natanya Neumann 
Hdanced the role of the Pioneering 
—cC. B. & Woman eloquently, and the Followers 
}were as delightful as ever. Miss 
Graliam has created nothing more 
rch, } enchanting than the episodes in which 
these girls display their excitement 
‘ca An. fg at the Revivalist’s exhortations. Re- 
on Grek ligious eroticism could not be more 
Reece understandingly treated. 
ft seven Night Journey 
Green Night Journey, which completed 
a quar- 7) the \pril 16 program, seems grander 
/) and more timeless than ever. It has 
grown less feverish and less physi- 
——— cally violent in style since its per- 
formances in earlier years, and this 
gives it additional majesty. Miss 
Graliam has made slight alterations 
in the choreography which bind the 
action more closely together and re- 
7 move some of the touches of dras- 
— tically realistic _pantomine. Her per- 
formance in this work is high trag- 
parson edy of a kind that we see only sel- 
Street dom in a lifetime. The sustained pose 
NOIS at the beginning, which breaks into 
the tremendous extensions and falls 
with the legs out, sets the kev of 
the whole work. 
Bertram Ross, who took the role 
of Oedipus, met the challenge with 
a strength and maturity of style that 
eect my faith in his ability 
to become one of the best male dan- 
Mgt. cers of his generation. Mr. Ross 
rk 19 
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did not try to adapt this heroic role 
to lis personality; he merged his per- 
sonality into a new being, created in 
his imagination and easily recognized 
as true character by the audience. 


American Dance Festival 


Stuart Hodes brought a sad, majes- 
tic impersonality to the role of the 
Seer which gave it its rightful stat- 
ure; and the dancers who performed 
the extremely virtuosic roles of the 
Daughters of the Night, headed by 


Helen McGehee, imbued their move- 
ment with classic nobility of style 
and feeling. Simon Sadofft conducted 


William Schuman’s powerful score 
better than any other music he had 
interpreted thus far in the series. 

Pearl Lang’s Rites, which had its 
Broadway premiere on April 17, is 
a deeply impressive work. Miss Lang 
is a tireless worker, and she has re- 
constructed the work completely since 
she presented it off Broadway some 
time ago. She has changed the music 
and now uses movements from the 
Bartok quartets, which are perfect 
for her dramatic and choreographic 
purposes. They were consummately 
performed by the Juilliard Quartet. 

She has also introduced a role for 
herself which adds intensity and 
focus to the action, though it needs 
to be more clearly integrated into the 
other choreography in a few places 
Miss Lang's choreography is mnie 
in many respects. She composes at 
high tension, with great contrapuntal 
emphasis and at the same time a 
sort of isolation of her figures. The 
effect resembles that of some pass- 
ages in Mahler’s symphonies, where 
a great deal is occurring musically, 
yet it is so sharply contrasted in 
spacing and scoring that there is no 
confusion. In her handling of space 
relationships, in her use of the con- 
traction and release to keep whole 
passages keyed very high in body 
tension, in her plastic invention, Miss 
Lang has made strides that place her 
in the forefront of the choreographers 
of the younger generation. 

Rites is a study of human habits, 
ceremonies, and experiences. It in 
volves the sacrifice of the young, the 
hitter grief of parents, and the in- 
destructible hope of humanity. This 
work has a direct application to the 
problems of our time without being 
propagandistic or documentary — in 
stvle. Two roles for children are in- 
cluded in it, and Bruce Marks and 
Carol Dellaglio danced them with 
astounding skill and artistry. Young 
Mr. Marks is a major dance talent, 
and if he does not become distracted 
or spoiled in the difficult teen-age 
period, he should emerge in his twen- 
ties as a redoubtable artist. The entire 
cast gave an exciting performance of 
this mercilessly demanding work, and 
the ovation it received was wholly de- 
served. The women’s roles were taken 
by Mary Hinkson, Matt Turney, 
Dorothy Berea, and Patricia Birsh. 
The men’s roles were danced by 
Bertram Ross, David Wood, Dale 
Sehnert, Jack Moore, and Charles 
( zarneyv 

The other works in the April 17 
program were Miss Humphrey’s Mo- 
zart piece; José Limén’s The Visita- 
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Fournier Honored 
By French Government 


Pierre Fournier has been awarded 
the Croix de Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur by 


the French 
government, in 
honor of his 


“meritorious 
achievements as 
an ambassador 





of French cul- 
ture”. The cel- 
list is currently 
making a_ tour 
of the cities in 
the Scandinav- 
jan countries. 
On completion 


of this tour and 


Pierre Fournier 


the fulfillment 
of other en- 
gagements, he will return to the 
United States on July 15 for appear 
ances at the Ravinia Festival and at 


Newport, R. 


Mr. Fournier will spend the fall 
months in Europe again, and will 
come to the United States after 
Christmas for engagements during 
the late winter and spring of 1954 
tion and Deep Rhythm. Mr. Limén, 
Lucas Hoving, and Pauline Koner 
danced his conception of the Annunci 
ation with an eloquence that seemed 


to surpass that of their performances 
during Mr. Limoén’s Juilliard 
The Visitation has the energy, the 
simplicity, and the emotional power 
of the Mexican primitive painters 


season. 


Perhaps the most controversial, and 
certainly one of the most. original, 
of the newer works of the season 
was Merce Cunningham's Sixteen 
Dances, which had its Broadway pre 
miere on April 18, safelv sandwiched 
between Appalachian Spring, and Let 
ter to the World. Sixteen Dances 
is a “shocker”, not because it is 
packed with melodramatic action or 
searing humanity, but because it isn’t 


It is almost pure dance throughout: 
movement for its own sake,  o¢ 
casionally tinged with humor, nos 
talgia, or primitive excitement. More 
than anything else it is an explora- 
tion of space and a study in delicate 
body balances and tensions. Mr. Cun 
ningham is a master of physical un 
derstatement 


Having seen the work three or 
four times, I have come to appreci- 
ate fully its subtle beauties of Tine 
and movement, for which John Cage's 
equally tenuous score is admirably 
suited. The horsing with the wash- 
basket, Mr. Cunningham’s Indian 
dance, with whoops of excitement, 
and the delightful satire of chorus 
girls are actually the least significant 
parts of the work, though the most 
stimulating to audiences. But I still 
ask myself: What is he going to do 
with these ideas? The technical vo 
cabulary of Sixteen Dances is in 
teresting, but the choreogranhy re- 
peats itself and limits itself to a 
childishly simple level of communi- 
cation, even in abstract terms. The 
performance was superb. Mr. Cun 


one of the 
dancers of our dav, 
assisted by Natanya 
Skinner, and An 


nintham is technically 
foremost male 
and he was ably 
Neumann, Joan 
neliese Widman 
On April 18, Pearl Lang made her 
first appearance as the Wife, in Ap 
palachian Spring. Technically speak 


ing, she was in complete command 
of the role; and in some passages 
she looked amazingly like Martha 
Graham. Emotionally, she had made 
the part her own in some episodes, 
but in others she was still copying 
the Graham performance instead of 
re-creating it in her own terms. With 
time and opportunity to feel her 
wav into the role (which she had 
not enjoved before this first appear- 
ance) Miss Lang should dance the 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Recitals in Now York 








(Continued from page 22) 

tet of two recorders, cello, and harpsi- 
chord. The program of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century music contained 
two groups of madrigals by Thomas 
Morley, two canzoni by Frescobaldi, 
Purcell’s Two in One Upon a Ground, 
John Blow’s Ode on the Death of 
Henry Purcell, and Adriano Ban- 
chieri’s Festino. Russell Oberlin and 
Charles Bressler were the tenor solo- 
ists in the Blow work. 

—N. P. 


Joseph Cole, Baritone 
Town Hall, April 26 


In his first New York recital since 
his local debut five years ago, Joseph 
Cole sang a carefully selected program 
made up of a Purcell group, Brahms’s 
Vier ernste Gesange, Fauré’s L’Hori- 
zon Chimérique, and several spirituals 
arranged by himself. His vocalism 
was marked by a general clarity of 
tone and diction as well as interpre- 
tative sincerity. Only in the matter 
of dynamics could there have been 
some improvement. The baritone was 
capable of coloring his tone appeal- 
ingly when singing both at top volume 
and in sustained hushed passages. He 
needed to work more, however, on 
developing greater flexibility between 
these extremes. He was admirably 
accompanied by William Browning. 

C 


Vytautas Bacevicius, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, April 26 


In this recital Mr. Bacevicius did 
his best playing in the first public 
performance of =g own virtuosic So- 
nata, Op. 52, No. 3. The work is in 
three well-written and compact move- 
ments, the final Presto abounding in 


Lisztian bravura passages spiced with 
a dash of Prokofieff. Throughout most 
of the evening the pianist’s playing 
was clean cut and technically compe- 
tent. The Chopin Nocturne, Op. 27, 
No. 1, was delivered with poetic in- 
sight, ‘and there was nuance and color 
in his deft handling of the brilliant 
toccata-like Dance in E flat minor by 
Tcherepnin. Mr. Bacevicius also dis- 
played a flair for the fustian_melo- 
dramatics of Liszt’s Dante Sonata. 
On the other hand, his playing of the 
Bach- Bulow Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue and two Scarlatti sonatas suf- 
fered from a typical nineteenth-century 
romantic approach to these works— 
illogical dynamic shading, erratic ru- 
batos, and overpedaling. 

—R. K. 


Fleetwood Singers 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 28 


James Fleetwood, who last ap- 
peared here in 1948 and 1949 as 
director of the Philadelphia Choral 
Ensemble, led his Fleetwood Singers 
in a concert of medieval and Renais- 
sance music. Spanning roughly six 
centuries, the program consisted of 
works ranging from Perotinus to 
Thomas Weelkes. The major offering 
was the Kyrie, Credo, and Sanctus 
from Ockeghem’s Missa Prolationum. 
Other composers represented were 
Adam de la Halle, Dufay, Des Prés, 
Marenzio, Morley, and Machaut, 
whose Amours me fait désirer, for 
soprano, flute, and viola, was the only 
work not sung a cappella. Janet Hayes 
was the soloist in this last “= 

T 


St. Cecilia Club 
Hunter College, April 29 


Music from Hector Berlioz’ opera 
Les Troyens was the major offering 
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Ankers 


Clifford Curzon is shown rehearsing with the Budapest String Quartet for 

the Artur Schnabel Memorial Concert given in Town Hall on April 20. 

Members of the quartet are, from left to right, Benar Heifetz, Boris Kroyt, 
Joseph Roisman, and Jack Gorodetzky (Review on page 14) 


of the program sung by the St. Cecilia 
Club under the direction of Hugh 
Ross. The work has never had a 
stage performance in New York al- 
though its second part, Les Troyens a 
Carthage, has been heard in concert 
form. Mr. Ross selected certain 
choruses and arias to comprise a 45- 
minute concert piece that preserved 
continuity of narrative. Leading solo- 
ists were Doreen Marshall as Cas- 
sandra, Adelaide Ahrling as Dido, 
and John McCollum as Aeneas. Other 
roles were sung by Cornelia Lyman, 
Audrey Nock, Jean Ludman, and 
Ruella Curtis. The chorus opened the 
program with Rachmaninoff’s Floods 
of Spring, Robert Sanders’ Paeans 
and Prayers, and Ruggero Vene’s 
arrangements of three French folk- 
songs. 


—N. P. 


Trio Concertante 
Town Halli, April 29 (Debut) 


Music of quality played with dis- 
tinction marked this debut concert 
by the newly organized Trio Con- 
certante, which is made up of Frances 
Blaisdell, flutist; Lucien Kirsch La- 
porte, cellist; and Lucille Burnham, 
pianist. A delightful warmth and 
spontaneity pervaded their per form- 
ances of the Loeillet Sonate a Trois, 
3ach’s Sonata a Tre in G, and the 
Martinu Trio. The canonical dia- 
logues between flute and cello in the 
Allegro ma non presto of the Bach 
sonata were wonderfully delineated 
by Miss Blaisdell and Mr. Laporte, 
and the preceeding Adz igio was given 
with an emotional intensity that was 
communicative in the highest degree. 
Worthy of special comment, too, was 
Miss Burnham’s evocative playing of 
the opening piano solo passages in the 
Adagio of the Martinu Trio. Indeed, 
throughout the evening, she proved to 
be an ensemble player of rare insight 
and ability, capable of variety of 
color and nuance without overbalanc- 
ing the refined and delicate artistry of 
Miss Blaisdell, whose flute tone was 
soft and round rather than brilliant 


-_ 

and was always exquisitely shaded 
Mr. Laporte, too, managed to kcep 
his fiery temperament and rich vibrant 
tone nicely adjusted in the ensembles, 
but he gave himself free rein in the 
Hindemith Sonata for Unaccom- 
panied Cello and in the Debu sy 
Sonata for Cello and Piano, both of 


which were performed with technical | 


perfection and complete understand- 
ing. He and Miss Blaisdell gave a 
first performance of Anis Fuleihan’s 
Sonata for Flute and Cello. It is a 
melodic work in three movements, 
mildly dissonant, pastorale-like — in 
character, and utilizes the resources 
of the intruments effectively. The 
final Scherzando contains some brilli- 
ant flute roulades which gave Miss 
Blaisdell an opportunity to display 
some dazzling double-tonguing. Her 
performances of the Handel Sonata 
in F and the Dutilleux Sonatine were 
richly rewarding. The Debussy Syrinx 
for flute alone, as Miss Blaisdell 
played it, was haunting in its sheer 
loveliness. 

—R. K. 


Dessoff Choirs, 
Carnegie Hall, April 29 


In another of its laudable presen- 
tations of large-scale choral works, 
rarely heard and usually difficult of 
production, the Dessoff Choirs, as- 
sisted by the New York Brass En- 
semble and conducted by Paul Boep- 
ple, offered on this occasion one of 
the greatest and most revolutionary 
examples of ecclesiastical music of 
the baroque period, Monteverdi’s 
Vespers and Magnificat in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin, dated 1610. 

The size and grandeur of this 
music is suggested by the forces re- 
quired to produce it—six soloists 
(Phyllis Curtin and Dorothy Stahl, 
sopranos; Betty Lou Allen, contralto; 
Leslie Chabay and William Hess, 
tenors; Robert McFerrin, baritone), 
cello (George Finckel), harpsichord 
continuo (Claude Frank), organ 
(Edward Linzel), full brass ensemble 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Philadelphia Spring Season Offers 
A Wide Assortment of Popular Operas 


Philadelphia 
HE Philadelphia-La Scala Opera 
company, early in March, of- 
fered the popular double-bill 
combining Wolf-Ferrari’s delectable 
The Secret of Suzanne with Pag- 
liacci. The former was given a sorry 
performance. Charm and sophistica- 
en were saliently lacking in the 
wark of Berenice Fontayne in the 
title role and Richard Torigi as the 
Count and in the unimaginative pro- 
duction. The veteran Francesco Curci 
was fine as the mute Sante. The most 
distinguished contribution of the eve- 
ning, however, was that of the tenor 
Thomas Lo Monaco, who was a Canio 
of truly heroic voice and dramatic 
sweep. Not in many seasons has the 
role been so impressively presented 
here. Excellent also was Maria Leone, 
making her debut, whose Nedda was 
clear of voice and well planned. Rob- 
ert Weede, one of our most effective 
Tonios, had a great success with the 
Prologue. Martin Heinbaugh was a 
good Silvo, and Nathaniel Sprinzena 
a fine Beppe. Michael Lepore handled 
the orchestra well in Pagliacci—not 
so well in the Wolf-Ferrari work. 
Opera was further emphasized dur- 
ing March with the only North 
American performance this season of 
Die Walkiire. This event, on the 
thirteenth of the month, drew many 
visitors from New York. Astrid Var- 
nay’s Britinnhilde attained heroic 
sta'ure in the third act. Set Svan- 
holm was a lithe, experienced Sieg- 
mund, and Paul Schoeffler’s noble 
voice sounded beautiful in the Fare- 
well. Geri Chisholm, a British so- 
prano, was an adequate Sieglinde, not 
effacing memories of celebrated Sieg- 
lindes heard here. Herta Glaz sang an 
excellent Fricka, and Lubomir Viche- 
gonov was a routine Hunding. The 
orchestra under Giuseppe Bamboschek 
was not impeccable. 


Greco in Butterfly 


On March 25 the Philadelphia-La 
Scala did nothing to enhance its 
reputation with a verv_ mediocre 
Madama Butterfly. Brian Sullivan was 
a credible, sure-voiced Pinkerton. 
Helen Greco, despite a fundamentally 
good voice, left a great deal to be 
desired as Cio-Cio-San. Excellent 
were the Suzuki of Lorraine Cal- 
cagno and the Sharpless of Richard 
Torigi. Carlo Moresco conducted with 
passion an orchestra that was ob- 
viously under-rehearsed. 

The Metropolitan brought its new 
Boris Godounoff to the Academy on 
March 17. George London scored a 
great success. Only variants from the 
first New York cast were Nell Ran- 
kin, a good Marina; Norman Scott, 
a dignified Pimen; and Paul Francke, 
a rather unimaginative Shuisky. Fritz 
Stiedry was the admirable conductor. 
The same company offered its sea- 
son’s novelty, The Rake’s Progress, 
on Feb. 24. The Stravinsky work 
seemed to interest the very large audi- 
ence assembled for what was properly 
ase yy an occasion. The New 

York cast of the premiere under Fritz 
Reiner evoked considerable applause, 
particularly Blanche Thebom as the 
bearded Baba the Turk. 

The Philadelphia Civic Grand 
Opera Company presented a fine per- 
formance of Verdi’s indestructible 
Aida on Feb. 19. Mary Curtis was 
an exciting heroine, with far-flung 
high notes of genuine brilliance. Com- 
plementing this performance was the 
cobra-like Amneris of Claramae 
Turner, handsome in presence and 
telling in vocal impact. Kurt Baum 
had a good evening as Radames—he 
always seems to sing well at the 
Academy — and Renato Capecchi’s 
bright, rather light baritone was nev- 
ertheless employed with the right ac- 
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cents and vibrant climaxes. Nicola 
Moscona and John Lawler were ad- 
mirable in the two bass roles, and 
Giuseppe Bambochek conducted with 
his usual authority. 

Hilde Gueden was soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on March 29 
at the last Pension Foundation con- 
cert of the season. Miss Gueden sang 
the scena that closes the first act of 
La Traviata, capping it with a well- 
sustained high E flat. Familiar arias 
from Korngold’s Die tote Stadt and 
Mozart’s Il Re Pastore and the 
Alleluja from Mozart’s Exsultate 
Jubilate also exhibited the clear, well 
projected tones of this charming sing- 
er. She was rapturously received by 
the large audience. Eugene Orm: indy 
led the orchestra in Hindemith’s 
Mathis der Maler and the suite from 
Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier. 

A bit of sophisticated Americana 
appeared on the orchestra’s progr. um 
ot March 27 in the playing of Ed- 
mund Pendleton’s Prelude, Fanfare 
and Fugue—an American premiere. 
The piece made a pleasant impression 
in its ten minutes of ably written 
music. Anshel Brusilow, Philadelphia 
violinist, was excellent in his solo ap- 
pearance in the Paganini Concerto in 
D major. 

Soloists with the orchestra con- 
tinued on March 20 with Rudolf 
Serkin playing the Second Piano Con- 


certo with dynamic effect in an all- 
Brahms program. 
The world premiere of Ernst 


Krenek’s Medea was the news of the 
orchestra’s concert on March 13. 
Blanche Thebom gave a compelling 
account of this dramatic music, which 
was impressive in its violent savagery 
of moods. 

Nathan Milstein was soloist with 
the orchestra on March 6, offering the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto, which he 
played for the first time in his many 
appearances here. Mr. Ormandy pro- 


grammed Sibelius’ Symphony No. 7 
and Max Brand’s The Wonderful 


One-Hoss Shay. 


On March 4 Victor de Sabata ap- 
peared as guest conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in its Pension 
Foundation concert. The Italian mae- 
stro was in prodigal mood, as he 
offered the Dance of the Seven Veils 
from Salome, Stravinsky’s poetic 
Song of the Nightingale, and the Ride 
of the Walkiire, which brought cheers. 

—Max pe SCHAUENSEE 


Fort Worth 
Opera Season Closes 


Fort Wortu.—A double bill con- 
sisting of Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Gianni Schicchi was the final presen- 
tation this season of the Fort Worth 
Civic Opera Association. Leading 
roles in the April 8 and 10 perform- 
ances were taken by Irene Jordan, 
John Druary, Frank Rogier, Karen 
Larsen, William Hargrave, Martha 
Pulliam, William Lewis, and Floyd 
Lisle. The conductor was Karl Kritz, 
and the stage director was Walther 
Volbach. 

Excellent performances of Tosca 
were given by the association on 
March 4 and 6. The cast was headed 
by Delia Rigal, Walter Cassel, Louis 
Roney, Nan Merriman, and Arthur 
Faguy-Cote. The stage director was 
Armando Agnini. Mr. Kritz con- 
ducted. 

The Dallas Symphony, with Walter 
Hendl conducting, concluded its sea- 
son on March 23 with a performance 
of Mahler’s Symphony No. 2, The 
Resurrection. Soloists were Barbara 
Stevenson and Joan Merriman, Benny 
Goodman was soloist with the orches- 
tra in its March 9 concert. 

—DorotHy Net WHALEY 
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(Continued from page 8) 
tor. Anna Xydis, pianist. 
Hall, April 18: 


Prelude, Chorale 


Carnegie 


and Fugue........ 
Franck-Pierné 
. Scriabin 


Poeme d’Extase .. ? 
On the Steppes of Central 


Asia. ...++..++Borodin 

Piano Concerto No. 3 Rachma aninoff 
This was a heady, heavy repast, 
more for the gourmand than the 


gourmet, but it was set forth in such 
elegant style that one had to acknowl- 
edge the generosity and the program- 
matic acumen of the host. Mr. Mi- 
tropoulos likes the lush late nine- 
teenth century. Accordingly these 
orchestral offerings fairly shimmered 
with sensuousness. The Scriabin, espe- 
cially, was vibrant with evocation and 
tonally glorious. Miss Xydis made her 
Philharmonic debut on this occasion, 
although she has been heard here as 
a recitalist off and on since 1940. Her 
achievement in this perform: ince Was 
considerable but something less than 
one has come to hope for in this most 
virtuosic of concertos. The memory 
of Rachmaninoff’s highly personal in- 


terpretation still burns bright and 
comparisons are inevitable. Miss 
Xydis vouchsafed a_ brilliant tech- 
nique, with precision unlimited and 


no brittleness, and there was nothing 
feminine about her playing. She was 
sometimes inundated by the tuttis, as 
most pianists are; otherwise she sailed 
through her assignment with much 
passion and even more poetry. 


if t. 


Rubinstein Soloist 
In Two Concertos 

On Sunday afternoon, April 19, 
Artur Rubinstein was soloist with the 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos, in Saint- 
Saéns’ Second Piano Concerto, in G 
minor, and Franck’s Symphonic Vari- 
ations. In both works the pianist re- 
vealed his usual high spirits. The 


former was particularly compatible to 
his style, which at its best combines 
careful regard for detail and sweep- 
ing expressiveness. He took the final 
movement of the concerto at what 
might have been a dangerous speed in 
lesser hands but met his self-imposed 
challenge with success. Here, and in 
the Franck — some notes fell by 
the wayside, but it was all carried off 


with consummate virtuosity. Carried 
over from Saturday evening's pro- 
gram were Borodin’s On the Steppes 


of Central Asia and Scriabin’s Poem 
of Ecstasv, both given luminous read- 
ings by Mr. Mitropoulos. 

—C. B. 


Prokofieff's Last Symphony 
Introduced by Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 


mandy, conductor. Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, April 21: 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor 


tae .. Bach-Ormend: 
Symphony No. 7. Op. 131... .Prokofieff 
(First New York performance) 
Second Piano Concerto Brahms 
A transcendent performance of 
Brahms’s Second Piano Concerto by 


Mr. Serkin, Mr. Ormandy, and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra brought the 
tenth and final New York program 


of the orchestra’s 1952-53 season to a 
close. It was the musically important 
half of the program, although the 
local premiere of the late Serge Pro- 
kofieft’s last symphony provided the 
major news interest. 

Mr. Ormandy had led the orchestra 
in the work’s first American perform- 
ance on April 10 in Philadelphia. Com- 
pleted in 1952, not many months be- 
fore the composer’s death, the sym- 
phony seems at first hearing like 
watered-down Prokofieff. Whether 
this marks an attempt on the com- 
poser’s part to effect a compromise 
between his usual style and the de- 
mands of the Soviet Composers’ Union 


for less “formalistic”’ music or 
whether it represents the deterioration 
of his creative powers because of the 
extended illness that attended his last 
years is hard to tell. Perhaps the 
cause is a combination of the two 
factors. Donald L. Engle, program 
annotator for the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, suggests that possibly Proko- 
fieff is “subtly poking fun” at Russia’s 
cultural dictators. If so, the satire is 

too well concealed to make its point. 
The musical materials could not fail 
to be characteristic, and the perky, 
suave, and free-ranging themes have 
much wit and charm and are suscepti- 
ble to the kind of flexible development 
that the composer was capable of. 
But the melodies in his other works 
have never seemed so saccharine in the 
Tchaikovsky vein as the second theme 
of the first movement, and none so 
prosy in the Mendelssohn vein as the 
first theme of the third, or slow, move- 
ment. The skill in thematic develop- 
ment seems faltering, the parts of the 
structure not being clearly interlocked. 
Still there are touches of the wit and 
lyrical expressivity that mark the pre- 
ceding symphonies. The instrumen- 
tation is clean, with the use of the 
triangle, xylophone, and harp provid- 
ing so much icing on a rather sweet 
cake. The second movement, made up 
of waltz rhythms, and the fourth, an 
ebullient, bubbling movement, may 
give the symphony popularity. 
4 d 
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Gershwin Prize Work 
Offered by Mitropoulos 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor, Na- 
than Milstein, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
\pril 2 

Passacaglia and Fugue, 


C minor Bach-Respighi 


Violin Concerto No. 1 ... Prokofieff 
Night Music George Rochberg 
(First performance ) 


Symphony No. 5...........Beethoven 


George Rochberg, anal Amer- 


ican composer and winner of the 
eighth annual George Gershwin Me- 
morial Contest, heard the first per- 


formance of his prize-winning Night 
Music in this concert. Previously, 
the prize-winning work has been pre- 
sented at a special memorial concert; 
the present plan of presenting the 
work on a regular Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony subscription concert would 
seem to be a clear improvement in 
the award. 

According to the program notes, 
Rochberg’s piece is a leftover move- 


from a symphony completed in 


mel 

194: Unfortunately, it sounds like 
a ke tover, and not a very good one, 
at iat. Composed in a Block-like 
chr: natic style, it is rhapsodic, free 
in a.; arbitrary way, and ever so slim 
in ii musical content. The scoring is 
solic and professional, if utterly lack- 
ing »1 bravery. Night Music is surel) 
one of the least impressive of the 
Gers|iwin prize pieces. 

Nathan Milstein was on hand to 
play a memorial performance - Pre 
kofieff’s Violin Concerto No. The 
violinist performed with a accus 
tomed mastery, and Mr. Mitropoulos 


accompanied him sympathetically, if a 
shade aggressively ; consequently, i 
was difficult to ascertain the reason 
for the curious tepidness of the over 
all performance. 


—W. I 


Chausson Symphony 
Played by Philharmonic 


In the Saturday evening concert, 
April 25, Dimitri Mitropoulos led th 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony ii 
a repetition of the Beethoven Fift! 
Symphony, and also presented th 
Overture to Berlioz’ Benvenuto Cel 
lini; Chausson’s Symphony in B flat 
and Ravel’s La Valse. The Berlio 
overture made a_ pleasant curtain 
raiser, though it is not a particularl 
inspiring work. The Chausson sym 
phony, which does not make frequen 
appearances in the concert hall, wa 
good to hear, especially since M1 
Mitropoulos interpreted it with the 
special fire he usually seems to resery 
for romantic works. But the hig! 
point of the evening was the stunnin; 
performance of the Ravel virtuos: 
piece, which emerged with tremendou 
forcefulness, albeit with an occasiona 
pushing of the tone. 


—A. B 


Milstein Is Soloist 
In Fina! Philharmonic Concert 


New York Philharmonic-Sym 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc 
tor. Nathan Milstein, violinist. Car 
negie Hall, April 26, 2:30: 

La Valse 

Overture to “Benvenuto | 
Cellini . Berlioz 

Violin Concerto E Minor Mendelssohn 

Symphony No. 2, in B flat Chausson 


Ravel 


Except for the soloist’s vehicle, this 
final subscription concert assemble 
offerings heard earlier in the week 
Mr. Milstein played the — thrice 
familiar Mendelssohn concerto witl 
aplomb and elegance, in general com 
municating a rather more impersonal 
impression than one is accustomed te 
expect with this work. Here and else 


(Continued on page 28) 





DUO IN WISCONSIN 


Adele Addison and Lawrence Winters (right) join officers and members 
of the Janesville Civic Music Association following their joint recital there. 


Standing are Paul McMains, vice-president; 


Mrs. Otto Lukas, and Mrs. 


Milton J. Donkle. Seated at the piano are Mrs. Robert W. Bliss, president; 
Sherman Frank, accompanist, and D. L. Cornetet, executive vice-president 
of the Civic Concert Service 
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St. Louis Symphony Completes Season; 


Thirteenth Annual 


St. Louis 
[HE thirteenth annual Bach Festi- 
val was held in Kiel Opera House 
on March 28, when the St. Louis 
Bach Festival Chorus and Orchestra, 
under the direction of William Heyne, 
presented the unabridged version of 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. Part I 
began at 5 p.m. and Part II at 8:30. 
In a meticulous performance, the 
soloists were Maud Nosler, soprano; 
Lillian Chookasian, contralto; Glenn 
Schnittke, tenor; Bruce Foote, bari- 
tone; and Paul Matthen, bass. 

Che St. Louis Symphony ended its 
season with the concerts of March 
19 and 20. Conducted by Vladimir 
Golschmann and featuring Tchaikov- 
Sixth Symphony, the concert 


SKV S 


was gratifying both technically and 
musically. 
In the March 6 and 7 program, 


Myra Hess gave a distinguished per- 
formance ot the Schumann Piano 
Concerto. Mr. Golschmann’s | treat- 


ment of Prokofieff’s Fifth Symphony 
wis incisive and vigorous. The fol- 
lowing week the symphony program 


included a superb performance of 
Peethoven’s Seventh Symphony. The 
Southwestern Singers of Memphis, 
directed by Burnet C. Tuthill, ap- 
peared in place of Erica Morini, the 
scheduled soloist, joining the orchestra 


in performances of Mozart's Ave 
\ 


rum Corpus, K. 618: Debussy’s 
three Nocturnes; and the Polovtsian 
Dances from Borodin’s Prince Igor. 
The Feb. 28 and March 1 concerts 
by the St. Louis Symphony were 
scheduled as a musical tribute to the 


A local union 
ed their be- 
Icast. there. 


City of Lyons, France. 
dispute, however, preven 
ng recorded tor rebrou 


Samuel Barber’s Overture to The 
School for Scandal and Mozart's 
Haffner Symphony, given a delicate 


eading by Mr. Golschmann, were in- 
cluded in the programs. 

The orchestra’s subscription con- 
certs of Feb. 6 and 7 contained the 
first local performances, strange as it 
may seem, of Schubert’s Symphony 
No. 2, in B flat. Michael Rabin was 
soloist in Prokofieff’s G minor Violin 
Concerto and again won the audience 
with his musicianly approach to this 
music. 

Vladimir Horowitz was presented 
in all-Tchaikovsky programs on Feb. 
14 and 15, applying his considerable 
technical facility to the Piano Con- 
certo No. 1. Mr. Golschmann’s ac- 
counts of the Romeo and Juliet over- 
ture and the Francesca da Rimini fan- 
tasia were distinguished by their dra- 
matic impact and opulent sound. 


Brotherhood Week Program 


Dedicated to Brotherhood Week, 
Mr. Golschmann’s programs on Feb. 
20 and 21 provided the orchestra with 
an excellent opportunity to display the 
virtuosity of its various choirs. In 
addition to works by Mendelssohn, 
Vivaldi, Strauss, Satie, and Wagner, 
the concerts offered the first perform- 
ances of Josef Alexander’s Andante 
and Allegro for String Orchestra. 

A capacity audience of over 10,000 
persons filled Convention Hall of Kiel 
\uditorium on Feb. 22 when the or- 
chestra, assisted by soloists Margue- 
rite Piazza, Claramae Turner, Thomas 
Hayward, and Robert Weede and by 
1 selected chorus of thirty voices, was 
heard in a program of works by Rich- 
ird Rodgers, conducted by the com- 
poser. 

Pops concerts, under the direction 
of Harry Farbman, have been well 
attended. On Feb. 8 the orchestra 
offered as soloists local artists Jean 
Heller and Jean Comfort, sopranos; 
Edward Barnhart, tenor; Edward 
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Bach Festival Held 


Zumwinkle, baritone; and Thomas 
Plank, bass. A chorus from the St 
Louis Institute of Music also partici- 
pated. Hungarian music was _ per- 
formed by Bela Babai and his gypsy 
band in the March 5 concert. 

The Riverton Dancers took part in 
the March 8 Pop concert, conducted 


by Harry Farbman. In the St. Louis 
Philharmonic’s third concert, Russell 
Gerhart conducted Brahms’s Second 
Symphony, among other works. Janet 
Hagen Ulmer displayed a powerful 
soprano voice in songs by Strauss, 
Wagener, and Schubert. 


The Pasquier Trio repeated its 
success of last season in the final 
concert of the Ethical Society series 


at Sheldon Memorial Auditorium. 
Ballet Theatre appeared at Kiel Opera 
House on March 22 and 23, under the 
auspices of Entertainment Enterprises. 
Eleanor Leek, talented clarinetist, 


was heard at the Wednesday Club 
\uditorium, presented by the Artist 
Presentation Committee. 

Herpert W. Cost 


Warfield Dropped 
From Porgy and Bess 


Contrary to all previous announce- 
ments and to his own wishes, William 
Warfield will not return to the cast 
of the production of Gershwin’s Porgy 
and Bess now running in New York. 
The baritone, who won considerable 
acclaim for his interpretation of the 
role of Porgy when the opera was 
given in Dallas, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
and Washington in this country, and 
in Vienna, Berlin, and London in Eu- 
rope, left the company in London 
early last December to fulfill concert 
commitments made prior to the sign- 
ing of his anak in April, 1952, 
with Blevins Davis and Robert Breen, 
producers of Porgy and Bess. That 
contract, which recognized the exist- 
ence of Mr. Warfield’s concert obliga- 
tions and specified that he would be 
allowed to meet them, does not expire 
until May 31. 

While he was in the midst of a 
fifty-concert tour, the producers un- 
expectedly interrupted the London run 
of the opera to bring it to Billy Rose's 
Ziegfeld Theatre in New York on 
March 10. (The New York opening 
had originally been scheduled for next 
September, when Mr. Warfield would 
have been able to appear.) Since he 
was unable to cancel his concerts, as 
the producers wished him to, the opera 





opened here without him, and _ three 
singers—Leslie Scott, LeVern Hutch- 
erson, and Irving Barnes—have alter- 


nated in the role of Porgy. 


When, in accordance with his con- 
tract, Mr. Warfield returned to New 
York on April 27, ready and anxious 


to resume the role, the producers in- 
formed him that, although they would 
pay his salary until his contract ex- 
pires (as they are required to do), 
they would not allow him to appear in 
the opera again unless he would sign 
a new contract. This contract would 
give him only four performances per 
week at a reduced salary and would 
prohibit him from taking time off to 
fill the concert engagements that his 
still-unexpired Columbia Artists Man- 
agement contract calls for. Mr. War- 
field has stated that he cannot legally 
cancel all of his concert commitments. 
Messrs. Davis and Breen have de- 
fended their position by saying, “We 
think Porgy and Bess is too important 
a proposition for some one to use as 
a stopgap between concerts.” 

Mr. Warfield’s wife, Leontyne 
Price, who plays Bess in the opera, 
is under a_ run-of-the-play contract, 
which expires June 1, 1954. 
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RaSELY- 
Voice Specialist 


The Practical and Proven Approach to Singing 
SUMMER SESSION JUNE 15 - AUGUST 22 


By appointment only: 


10 W. 33rd. N.Y.C. LOngacre 5-3516 





CINCINNATI 


Coenraad V. Bos 
Internationally famous 
accompanist and voice coach 
June 15-27 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Opera Workshop 
in co-operation with the famous 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Association 
June 29-July 25 





Write Registrar, Dept. MA, Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
ALPHIN, Dir. 4 FENWAY, 


A Complete School of MUSIC, DRAMA and paca. 
Degree, Diploma, Certificate Courses. Faculty of 60. 


Dormitories for Women. Catalog on request. 
Associate Member of National Association of Schools of Music 








BARD COLLEGE 
Workshop in String, Piano and Woodwind Ensemble 
EMIL HAUSER, Director July 13 — August 28 
Available Eight Points Credit 


For details write Director of Admissions 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York 


Scholarships 








PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 
Associate Member NASM Founded 1870 Jani Szanto, Director 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 22, 1953 — August 1, 1953 

Write or phone for information 


1617 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. PEnnypocker 5-5053 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 


WARD LEWIS, Acting Director ; Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, 
3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio Bachelor of Science in Education*® 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music (*by arrangement with Kent State Univ.) 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


REGINALD STEWART, Director BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
Teacher's Certificate, Diploma, Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees. 
on request. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC 


75th Anniversary Year 
114 East 85th St., New York 28 





























Chartered 1878 
Arved Kurtz, Director 


Courses leading to Diploma 
Individual and Class lessons. 


BALDWIN - WALLACE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) Cecil W. Munk, Director 
Courses leading to degrees B.Mus., B.Mus. in Church Music, B. Mus. Ed., and 
B.A. with musie major 


MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 
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IMMORTAL MEN OF MUSIC 
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drawings, beautifully reproduced on sepia a, They are suitable for 
personal as well as classroom use. (Ideal for framing.) 


Complete Set (22 Pictures)........only $2.00 


—_ L. J. MORTON, 48-43 6Ist St., Woodside 77, N. Y. 
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PAULINE Contralto 





NOW BOOKING SEASON 1953-1954 


- . a grasp of different styles, and under- 
standing of the way songs should flow and 
build to a climax and an actress’ sense of 
how to convey emctior....” N. Y. Times. 
. voice is deep, powerful, its natural 
timbre extremely warm...” N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 
Voice Training—Breath Control 


Relaxation—Interpretation 
Member: N.Y.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. RI 9-5254 





ADELINA P. 


VALDANE 


Voice - Coaching - Diction 


New ork Phila. 
100 W. 73rd St. 1714 Chestnut st. 
TR 7-7141 and TR 7-6700 Ri 6-2757 











MEISLE 


| Formerly Metropolitan Opera Association 
| Teacher of Singing 
| 333 W. 57thSt.,NewYork19 ©CO5-5329 | 











CORNELIUS L. REID 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
AUTHOR OF 
“BEL CANTO: Principles & Practices"’ 
“Extremely stimulating" 
The Book Exchange, London 
**Recommended!"’ 
P.L. Miller, Mus. Div., NYPL 
Studie: 165 W. S4th St., N. Y.C. RI 9-4040 


BARRE HILL 


BARITONE 


American Conservatory 
of Music 
Chicago 4, Illinois 























Bianca Dimitri 
SAROYA-ONOFRE!I 
Soprano Tenor 
Voice-Repertoire 
Opera Workshop 


200 W. 58th St., New York JU 6-1883 


WILLIAM S. | 


BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 


257 WEST 86th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: TRafalgar 4-2810 








RICHARDSON 


IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 
For many years Faculty Juilliard School of Music 
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RO OVAL ACAD 
cou UMBIA UNiV RSITY, yrew YORK, N.Y. 
55 TIEMANN PL ACE N. MO 2-9469 
Concert — Radio — Oratorio 
Teacher of Singing 
171 W. 71 St., New York 23, N. Y.—TR. 7-7594 

















IDELLE 


PATTERSON 


Teacher of Vvice—-Coach 
NYC Studio: 205 W. 57 St. —Plaza 7-1775 
New Fairfield, Conn. Studio 
Telephone: Danbury 8-0443 


JAMES M. 


PRICE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
316 W. 79th St., N. Y. C. TR 7-7048 
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(Continued from page 24) 
supplemented by strings and wood- 
winds, and mixed chorus. 

The fire and the drama of the 
Opera composer as well as the inno- 
vator are everywhere in evidence in 
this score, and the wide variety of 
combinations placed in striking con- 
trast to each other bespeak the re- 
markable resilience and untrammeled 





Paul Boepple 


imagination of a great Renaissance 
mind. The work undoubtedly would 
profit by the antiphonal arrangement 
of the participants such as would be 
possible in the balconies of a cathe- 
dral but which is not practicable on 
the stage of Carnegie Hall. It also 
would have profited in this instance 
by a smaller and more wieldy body 
of choristers, with correspondingly 
less doubling in the instrumental 
parts. Under Mr. Boepple’s scholarly 
and earnest direction, the chorus 
sang with spirit, accuracy and notably 
good diction. 

—R. E. 


Drusilla Huffmaster, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 30 (Debut) 


Drusilla Huffmaster brought to her 
first New York recital an uncommon- 
ly facile finger technique. The young 
Texas pianist maneuvered two Bach 
preludes and fugues (from the first 
set of the Well-Tempered Clavier), 
three Scarlatti sonatas, and three 
Chopin preludes with admirable agil- 


ity, although the chordal writing in 
the march movement of Beethoven's 
Sonata in A major, Op. 101, was a 
bit troublesome for her. Her musical 


approach, though, was grave to the 
point of stodginess, and her perform- 
ances were rather surprisingly punc- 
tuated by intermittent mechanical re- 
tards, apparently intended for inter- 
pretative effect but serving mainly to 
render the music in bits and pieces. 
—A 


OTHER CONCERTS 


RicHArp C, STEFFAN, tenor; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, April 14. 

Trinity CoLLeceE GLee Cus, J. 
Lawrence Coulter, director; Bryn 
Mawr Co.tvece Cuorus, Robert L. 
Goodale, director; Town Hall, 
April 14. 

NorMA AUZIN, violinist; 
Recital Hall, April 17. 
MANDOLIN-GUITAR SOCIETY, 
Filippis, director ; 
Hall, April 19. 
Dotores Layko, 
Recital Hall, 
SHIRLEY BICHLER, pianist; 
Recital Hall, April 19. 
Rupo_pH Katz, violinist ; 
pianist; Town Hall, April 19. 
Marcor Warp, singer and lutenist; 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 20. 
CorNELL UNtIversity A CAPPELLA 
Cuorus, Robert Hull, director; 
Kaufmann Auditorium, April 20. 


Carnegie 


Carlo de 
Carnegie Recital 


pianist ; 
April 18. 


Carnegie 
Carnegie 


IpA ELKAN, 


CeLtic CuHorAL Society, Philip L. 
Carney, director; Carnegie Recital 
Hall, April 24. 


CENTENARY Srncers, Edgar H. Smith, 


director; LAFAYETTE CHorR, John 
D. Raymond, director; Town Hall, 
April 25. 


CAPPELLA RussiAN MALE CuHokUs, 


Nicholas V. Borodulia, director; 
Town Hall, April 25. 

SANDRA STRICK, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, April 25 

CARMEL ALCARO, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, April 26. 


CHORUS FROM TEACHERS COLLEGE OF 
CoLuMBIA UNIversity, Norval L. 
Church, Jack L. Lyell, Harry R. 
Wilson, directors; Town Hall, 
April 27. 

ARTHUR TENNENT, 
Hall, April 28. 


Onchosthas 


(Continued from page 26) 
where the orchestra responded to Mr. 
Mitropoulos’ with precision and 
alacrity. 

Radio listeners heard an intermis- 
sion interview in which Howard 
Taubman, music editor of the New 
York Times and chairman of the New 
York Music Critics Circle, conferred 
a special Circle citation on the con- 
ductor for his presentation in con- 
cert form of Darius Milhaud’s opera 
Christophe Colomb, last November. 


tenor; Town 





Art Music Concert 

Kaufmann Auditorium, April 28 
The for the second Art 

under __ Beatrice 


was devoted to 


program 

Music Concert, 
3rown’s direction, 
twentieth-century music with the ex- 
ception of Bach’s Concerto in C 
minor, for violin, oboe, and strings. 
The opening work was Arthur 
Bergers’ Three Pieces for String Or- 
chestra. It was followed by Robert 
Bloom’s Requiem, for oboe and 
strings, with the composer as soloist, 
and Stravinsky’s Pastorale, for violin 
and wind instruments, with Broadus 
Earle as soloist. Both Mr. Bloom and 
Mr. Earle were heard in the Bach 
work, Completing the program were 
Walter Helfer’s A Water Idyll and 
Bohuslav Martinu’s Sinfonietta Gio- 
cosa, for piano and small orchestra. 
Norman Wolfsohn was soloist in the 
latter. 


—N. P. 
New Symphony 
Introduces Two Works 
The New Symphony, under the 


direction of its founder, ne poe 
Bonney, was heard in its second and 
final concert of the season, on April 
28 at the Central High ‘School of 
Needle Trades Auditorium. Two 
works in the program were listed as 
New York premieres. They were 
Jacob Avshalomoft’s The Taking of 
Tung Kuan and William Rice’s Over- 
ture to Shaw’s Androcles and the 
Lion. Also included were Saint-Saéns’ 
Cello Concerto in A minor, with Ger- 
ald Warburg soloist; Chopin's 
Piano Concerto in E minor, with 
Leonor Umstead as soloist; and Men- 


as 


delssohn’s Italian Symphony. 
—N. P. 
Brooklyn Orchestra 
Completes Season 
The Brooklyn Community Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Milton 
Katims, was heard in its annual 
spring concert at the Brooklyn 


Academy of Music on April 28, thus 
closing its third season under the 
sponsorship of the Division of Com- 
munity Services at Brooklyn College. 

The program opened with Brahms’s 
Academic Festival Overture and 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 1 


in B flat minor. Appearing as guest 
soloist in the latter was Eugene 
Cusumano, chosen through audition 


by a special committee. Following the 
intermission, Mr. Katims conducted 
the orchestra in C. P. E. Bach’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra in D, Ravel’s 





Pavane for a Dead Princess, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Russian Easter 
Overture. The performance was held 
in association with the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. a 4 

‘f ) 


Apollo Club of Brooklyn 
Reaches 75th Anniversary 


The Apollo Club of Brooklyn, 
which gave its first public concert on 
March 27, 1878, in the assembly rooms 
attached ‘to the old Academy of 
Music, is celebrating its 75th season 
this year. Its third concert of the sea- 
son was given on April 29 in the 
present Academy of Music under the 
direction of Alfred Boyce. Guest 
artists were Polyna Stoska, soprano, 
and Stephen Hero, violinist. The club, 
which now numbers ninety men, has 
had only three conductors prior to Mr 
3oyce: Dudley Buck (1878- 1903), 
John Hyatt Brewer (1903-1928), 
William Armour Thayer (1928-1932), 


Salmaggi Open-Air Opera 
To Open in July 


Alfredo Salmaggi’s sixth open-air 
opera season at Randall’s Island Sta- 
dium will open on July 11 with a per- 
formance of La Traviata. Operas 
scheduled for the rest of the season 
are Carmen, July 18; Madama Butter- 


fly, July 25; Aida, Aug. 1; La Bo- 
heme, Aug. 8: and Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Pagliacci, Aug. 15. 
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American Dance Festival 


(Continued from page 23) 

role of the Wife very beautifully in- 
deed. It is true that this part is 
peculiarly close to Miss Graham's 
heart and redolent of her personality, 
but it can be performed by other 
dancers with new inflections. The 
choreography is not personal but. uni- 
versal in its implications. 

As Miss Graham continues to share 
her solo roles with other members 
of her company, she is proving the 
of her invention, 


scope for it is ob- 
viously not true, as people used to 
say, that no one else could dance 


her roles. No one could ever dance 
them with the same flame and _ per- 
sonal magic that she does. But other 


dancers can put their personalities 
and technical power into them and 
make them their own. 

On the evening of April 19, there 
were two more Broadway premieres: 
Nina Fonaroff’s Lazarus and Doris 
Humphrey’s Night Spell. Miss Fon- 


arofi has based her dance-drama upon 
Leonid Andreyev’s short story. It 
portrays the ordeal of Lazarus, raised 


from the dead but unable to com- 
municate his experience. Abandoned 
by his family and friends, he falls 
into the clutches of the Roman em- 
peror, who orders him blinded. Fi- 
nally, he sets off on his eternal wand- 
erinz. Lazarus has the same faults 
as Sea Drift, but to a lesser extent. 
It is far too static, too full of de- 
tached poses, and too slow moving. 
Even the scene at the emperor's 
court, brilliant as some of the pass- 
ages are, is long drawn out. Miss 


Fonaroff has fallen into a rut in her 
choreography. She composes infinitely 
ext nded games of charades instead 
dances. This is all the more ir- 
Tetae. because, in the first version 
of The Feast (before she used a 
speaking chorus) she had proved her- 
self capable of vigorous invention, 
contrapuntally fascinating choreogra- 
phy, and exciting stage conceptions. 
Bertram Ross, as Lazarus, created a 
tragic figure, almost out of nothing. 
Jack Moore, as the Man Who Ques- 
tions Lazarus, and Ronne Aul, as the 
Roman Emperor, also danced well; 
but the company looked amateurish. 
Join Stewart McLennan’s score is 
much too loud and brash for so quiet 
a stage. 
Night Spell, a 
terrors and_ final 


study of visionary 
release, is set to 
a string quartet by Priaulx Rainier. 
José Limon, as the Sleeper, and 
Lucas Hoving, Betty Jones, and Ruth 
Currier, as the Night Figures, per- 
formed it compellingly. Mr. Hoving’s 
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costumes in this work and in The 
Visitation could be improved. They 
both look like bed jackets. The other 
works on the April 19 program were 
Mr. Limén’s touching folk play, La 
Malinche, and The Moor’s Pavane, 
both of them performed with rare 
power and searching intensity. 

American Dance deserved the suc- 
cess it enjoyed with the public. It 
presented not only famous works by 
the most distinguished of modern 
dancers but other deserving (and a 
few undeserving) pieces by choreo- 
graphers less famous. It is high time 
that the really good work of the so- 
called younger generation was seen 
and appreciated more widely. As one 
of them asked me recently with a wry 
smile: “How old do we have to 
get before we can stop being the 
younger generation?” 


New York Ballet Club 
Offers Annual Program 
The New York Ballet Club pre- 


sented its third annual choreographers’ 
night at the Central High School of 
Needle Trades on April 12. The pro- 
gram was made up of Peter Nelson's 
The Beautiful Galatea, danced to 
music by Richard Strauss and Fauré; 
Job Sanders’ A Time for Parting, 
with special music by David Hollister ; 
Louis Johnson’s Lament, danced to 
music by Villa-Lobos; Valentina 
Belova’s The Lion, danced to music 
by Ibert; and Fedor Lensky’s Eternal 
Dread, with special music by Kurt 
Sulger 

The purpose of these  choreo- 
graphers nights is to give young 
dancers and choreographers and op- 
portunity to try out their creative 
gifts. Of the works on this program, 
Mr. Sanders’ and Mr. Johnson’s 
showed the most promise. In the 
of the others, either the libretto was 
flimsy or the choreography was spotty 


Case 


or both. Although none of the works 
on the program was above student 
level, the New York Ballet Club is to 
be congratulated for making the try- 
out possible. 
R. 

George Judd, Jr. 
Marriage Announced 

Norwe__, Mass.—Patricia Grant 
and George Elbert Judd, Jr., were 
married here on April 18. Mr. Judd 


is a member of the public relations de- 
partment of 
agement. 


Columbia Artists Man- 


ON TOUR 
Vladimir Golsch- 


mann, conductor 
of the St. Louis 
Symphony; Mrs. 
A. B. Gertz, gen- 
eral chairman, 
and L. N. Crim, 
president of the 
Kilgore (Tex.) 
Community Con- 
certs, are shown 
following a con- 
cert by the 
orchestra there 
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The Brooklyn Chamber Music So- 
ciety, which is directed by Carl Tol- 
lefsen, gave a concert at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on April 26. The 
110th anniversary of Edvard Grieg’s 
birth was observed by the playing of 
his Sonata in C minor, for violin and 


piano, and the presentation of a 
group of his songs. Jon Embretsen, 
of .the Norwegian Embassy, spoke 


and the Bergen 
The program also 


about the composer 
(Norway) Festival. 
included Johan Hummel’s Piano 
Quintet and Ashley Vernon’s Quintet 
for Piano, Violin, Cello, French Horn, 
and Clarinet. 


Bard Coliege has announced the 
appointment of Emil Hauser as Pro- 
fessor of Music for the 1953-54 aca- 
demic year. For the third successive 
summer Mr. Hauser will conduct the 
Bard College Workshop in Ensemble, 
a course in the performance and teach- 


ing of string, piano, and woodwind 
chamber music. The workshop will 
begin on July 13 and run for seven 
weeks. 

Lotte Leonard, teacher of sing- 


ing, will go to Europe this month to 
coach her former pupil Mattiwilda 
Dobbs for roles the soprano will sing 
in the 1953 Glyndebourne Festival. 


Caroline Beeson Fry teacher of 
singing, will open her 22nd season of 
summer classes in White Plains, 
N. Y., on June 17. In addition to the 
vocal classes, teachers clinics, and 
repertoire classes to be conducted by 
Mrs. Fry, the summer will 
also offer a song interpretation class 
taught by Otto Guth, Stuart Ross, 
and Victor Trucco; an opera class 
under the direction of Matthew Fa- 
ruggio; musicianship classes taught 
by Robert Canfield, and talks on music 
by Wolfgang Schanzer. Classes will 
end for the summer on July 29. On 
June 15, Mrs. Fry will close her 1952- 
53 season with a student opera pro- 
gram in which scenes from Louise, 
Der Rosenkavalier, Madama _ Butter- 
fly, and The Impresario will be sung. 


se ssion 


Genia Robinor's pupil Joseph Plon, 
pianist, appeared in a joint recital 
with Sara Harmon, soprano, at the 
Colony Club on April 15. Mr. Plon, 
played music by Bach, Chopin, Rach- 
maninoff, and Liszt. On May 16, he 
will perform Tchaikovsky’s Piano 
Concerto in B flat, with Miss Robinor 
at the second piano, at Steinway Hall. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Dounis have re- 
turned from London where they con- 


ducted two sessions of master classes 
during the 1952-53 season. After 
teaching in New York during the 


summer, they will return to Europe on 
Oct. 


New York University's department 
of music education was host to a 
piano teachers’ conference on April 9 
and 10, which was conducted by Fay 
Templeton Frisch. Class piano in- 
struction and modern teaching tech- 
niques were emphasized in four ses- 
sions of lectures and demonstrations. 


Ruth Shaffner's pupil Don Foster, 
tenor, recently appeared with the Blue 
Hill Opera Troupe in a performance 
of lolanthe at Hunter College; he was 
also soloist in Elijah and other works 
given by the Calvary Baptist Church 
Choir in a series of anniversary pro- 
grams. Joan Mey, who sings regularly 
at the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
is to be heard in a recital at Carl 
Fischer Hall on May 16 and at the 
Studio Club on May 27. Donald Town- 
send, Vera Fowler, and Mary Gen- 
ovese sang leading roles in a_per- 
formance of H. M. S. Pinafore given 
by the Town Players of Mahopac, 


N. Y. They and other pupils of Miss 
Shafiner also took part in recent per- 
formances of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
which was sung by the Putnam County 
Choral Society under her direction. 


The Soldano-Schuleen Studios have 
pupils engaged in a variety of musical 
activities. Florence Vickland, soprano, 
gave a recital and was soloist in 
Handel’s Messiah and Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion in the recent Linds- 
borg (Kan.) Festival; Jeanne Shea, 
soprano, is now touring with the 
General Motors show, Motorama; and 
John Percival, bass-baritone, is so- 
loist on the recorded Choral Symphony 
program over WCBS. Gertrude Berg- 
gren, contralto, ae recently 
with the Handel and Haydn Society 
in Boston and in Westchester; Mar- 
jorie Pommer, soprano, has been en- 

gaged as soloist at St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church in Brooklyn; and Mabel 
Hockenjos, contralto, was _ soloist 
with and conducted the chorus of the 
Queensboro Federation of Mothers 
Clubs in its spring concert at the 
Hotel Statler. 


Chicago 





Northwestern University has  en- 
gaged Curt Sachs to give a course 
entitled Instruments and Tone-color 
during its 1953 summer session. The 
musicologist will also deliver two 


public lectures on subjects to be an- 
nounced. On March 12, the univer- 
sity’s opera workshop presented De- 
bussy’s The Prodigal Son and Foss’s 
The Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County in a double bill. Ruth Heizer 
is in charge of the workshop, and Ed- 
ward Crowley is the stage director. 
Herman Felber conducted. Earlier in 
the season, the University Symphony 


gave a concert with Toby Nevis as 
soloist in Liszt’s Piano Concerto in 
E flat. Mr. Felber also conducted 


Brahms’s Symphony No. 3 and waltz- 
es from Der Rosenkavalier. 


De Paul University presented its 
symphony orchestra in a concert on 
April 19. Paul Stassevitch conducted 
Beethoven’s Overture to Coriolanus, 
Debussy’s Prélude a l’Aprés-midi d’un 
faune, and  Prokofieff’s Lieutenant 
Kije Suite. Charlotte Labinger played 
the first movement of Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto in A minor; Richard 
Everett was heard in the first move- 
ment of Khachaturian’s Piano Con- 
certo; and Ethel Ayler sang the Air 
de Lia, from Debussy’s L’Enfant 
Prodigue. On March 17, the De Paul 
String Quartet played Beethoven’s 
Quartet No. 11 and Bartok’s Second 
Quartet in a concert given in the 
school’s recital hall. 


The Chicago Musical College's 
opera workshop, which is directed by 
John Wolmut, gave a program entitled 
The Faust-Idea in Music Drama. Ex- 
cerpts from operas by Zoellner, Ber- 
lioz, Boito, Gounod, Busoni, Schubert, 
Spohr, Schumann, and Boito were 
sung. On April 1, the school’s chorus 
and orchestra performed Haydn’s The 
Creation in a free concert at ‘the Navy 
Pier. Given in co-operation with the 
University of Illinois, the oratorio was 
conducted by Siegmund Levarie. 


The American Conservatory of 
Music presented its opera workshop 
in a program of two short operas on 
April 7 and 8. Stravinsky’s Mavra 
and Hamilton Forrest’s Don Fortuno 
were given under the direction of 
3arre Hill. Margaret Morello, pupil 
of Ethel Lyon, and Suzanne Wall, 
pupil of Rudolph Reuter, were win- 
ners in the finals of the Society of 
American Musicians’ Senior Piano 
Contest. 
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Voice Consultant 
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The Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music iti co-operation with the Cin- 
cinnati Summer Opera Association, 
will offer a four-week opera work- 
shop this summer, beginning on June 
29. Peter Paul Fuchs and Fausto 
Cleva are to direct the course, which 
will include attendance at twelve op- 
eras in the Cincinnati Summer Opera 
Company’s series, attendance at all of 
the company’s full rehearsals, eight 
lectures on opera, classes in which stu- 
dents will prepare opera scenes for 
public performance, and coaching les- 
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sons with Mr. Fuchs and Miriam 
Kockritz. The workshop will follow 
immediately after a two-week master 
class in voice coaching and accom- 
panying taught by Coenrad Bos. 


Millikin University presented its op- 
era workshop in a double bill, given 
on March 13 and 14, that included 
Gianni Schicchi and Act I of Madama 
3utterfly, both by Puccini. Hubert 
Norville, head of the voice depart- 
ment, produced and staged the works, 
which were conducted by Elton Burg- 
stahler. The sets were designed by 
Jere C. Mickel, and the costumes were 
obtained from the Chicago Opera 
House. On March 22, the Millikin 
\ Cappella Choir sang a program of 
unpublished contemporary choral mu- 
sic, including Walter Goodell’s Missa 
Brevis. Howard Akers directed the 
chorus. 


Arturo di Filippi, artistic director 
of the Opera Guild of Greater Miami 
and of the University of Miami opera 
workshop, is scheduled to sail for 
Europe shortly. He will teach at the 
Accademia Internazionale di Bel Can- 
to in Bordighera, Italy, from June 15 
to Aug. 30. Students will receive 
operatic experience after passing 
board examinations. 


Reg University, in San Antonio, 
has announced the appointment 
of “‘Wesaiad Lockwood as chairman 
of its department of music effective 
Sept. 1. At present, Mr. Lockwood 
teaches composition at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Union Theological 
Seminary School of Sacred Music. 


Texas Christian University's sciool 
of fine arts sent a troupe of 95 stu- 


dents and their instructors on a tour 
of west Texas during the week of 
April 12. Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi 


and two ballets choreographed by Da- 


vid Preston—Grand Valse and Beg- 
gar’s Flute—were performed in Ama- 
rillo, Midland, San Angelo, and Abi- 
lene. Karl Kritz is director of the 


opera workshop, and Mr. Preston is 
the university ballet master. Ralph 
Guenther conducted both the opera 
and the ballets. Auditions were held 
in each city to select candidates for 
two full tuition scholarships in the 
school of fine arts. 


The Eastman Schoo| of Music has 
engaged Otto Deri, cellist of the New 
York Trio and a member of the fac- 
ulty of the City College of New York, 
to join its faculty for the 1953 sum- 
mer session. 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music is again offering several special 
scholarships, each covering the full 
tuition for instrumental lessons, to 
qualified students of stringed, 
and woodwind instruments. Further in 
formation should be obtained before 
June 1 by writing to the Dean, New 
England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


brass, 


Florida Southern College is offer- 
ing five violin scholarships for private 


study during the 1953-54 academic 
year with Hans Basserman, professor 
of stringed instruments. Those inter- 
ested in competing for the scholar 


ships should write to Ludd M. Spivey, 
President, Flor‘da, Southern College, 
Lakeland, Fla 


Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia will open its 
Summer School of Music on June 15 
under the direction of Edgar Schenk- 
man. During the a two-week 
opera workshop will be directed by 
Elemer Nagy, who will produce Mo- 
zart’s Bastien and Bastienne and Mar 
tinu’s Comedy on the Bridge with stu- 
dent casts. The New Art Wind Quin- 
tet will be in charge of a two-week 
course for woodwind and brass play- 
ers. Among the other faculty mem- 
bers of the school at Fredericksburg, 
Va., will be Josef Gingold, Joseph 
Goodman, Marcel Hubert, Irene Kahn, 
Norman Lamb, Hans Neumann, Edith 
Piper, and Allen Warner. 


se ssion 


Mannes Music School To Offer Degree Course 


Jeginning with its 38th season, in 
September, the Mannes Music School 
will offer a five-year academic course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. The announcement of the 
new B. S. program, chartered under 
the New York State Board of Re- 
gents, was made by Leopold Mannes, 
president of the school, who also said 
that effective immediately the school 
was to be known as the Mannes Col- 
lege of Music. 

William Schuman, president of the 
Juilliard School of Music, in congratu- 
lating the school on its new status, 
commented that “the independent de- 
gree-granting music conservatory is a 


new. and significant development in 
the field of music education”. Until 
William Schuman, 


president. of the 
Juilliard School, 
congratulates Da- 
vid Mannes and 
Leopold Mannes on 
their school's re- 
cently announced 
status as a degree- 
granting institution 


the Mannes School was granted per- 
mission by the state to offer a college 
degree, Juilliard was the only other 
institution of that kind in New York 
City. 

Graduates of the degree course at 
the Mannes College will be acceptable 
as teachers in public schools, and their 
degrees will be accredited for gradu- 


ate study at other institutions. Aca- 
demic subjects to be offered next fall 
are the history of music, history and 


the social sciences, educational psy- 
chology, philosophy, — mathematics, 
physics, acoustics, and language. 


Registration dates for 1953-54 
courses will be June 1 through 10 and 
Sept. 23 through 29. Classes will 


begin Oct. 1. 
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VIOLONCELLO FOR SALE, Old 
master instrument. Beautiful tone. 
Sacrifice price $350.00. Circle 6-7843 
mornings 9-10 in New York City; or 
write Box 301, care of Musical 
America, 113 West 57th St., New 
York 19. 








SCHOOL FOR SALE—Private music 
school, non-professional, within 50 miles of 
New York City, serving a rapidiy growing 
upper-income community. Fine building with 
adequate equipment, in best location near 
public schools. Would consider selling part- 
nership or total assets, Keal opportunity for 
music educator with business abilities. Write 
Box 302, care of Musical America, 113 West 
57th St., New York 19 








FOR SALE—Truck, custom built to 
transport two grand pianos and 
passengers for concert touring. Like 
new. Moving equipment, heater, 
couch. Ideal for touring instrumental 
group. Address Box 501, care of 
Musical America, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York 19. 

















SUBLET STEINWAY HALL STUDIO 
Two Steinway concert grands. Part or 
full time. June-September. Phone GRam- 
ercy 3-6014 or write Studio 617, 113 











West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
FOR SALE: Fine Stradivari violin, 
Hill certificate. Direct sale from 


person to person—dealers excluded. 


Write Box 515, care of Musical 
America, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York 19. 








FOR SALE: Mason & Hamlin up- 
right piano. Excellent condition, Suit- 
able for student or teacher. $290.00. 


Write Box 516, care of Musical 
America, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York 19. 
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Books 





Survey of Music 
In the United States 


Wortps or Music. By Cecil Smith. 
Philadelphia and New York: Lip- 
Pincott. 1952. $5. 


THis book leaves the reader with 
the uncomfortable feeling that the 
author has bit off more than he had 
any intention of chewing and digest- 
ing. Within 313 pages, he has pro- 
posed to discuss, presumably seri- 
ously and adequately, The Managerial 
World, The World of Columbia 
(Artists Management), The World of 
the Organized Audience, The Per- 
former’s World, The New York Mu- 
sical World, The Musical World Out- 
side New York, The World of Opera, 
The Orchestral World, The Com- 
poser’s World, The Dancer’s World, 
The Electrical World (radio, televi- 
sion, records, motion pictures), and 
The Educational World. 

As a former editor of MusicaL 
AMERICA, former music critic for the 
Chicago Tribune and now music critic 


for the London Daily Express, Mr. 
Smith has been ideally situated for 
some years to observe this broad pano- 
rama and report authoritatively upon 
it. That he has not done so effectively 
may be laid to two factors, the most 
obvious of which is the overwhelming 
comprehensiveness of his self-assign- 
ment. Any one of Mr. Smith’s twelve 
World’s is a subject worthy of a 
treatise the size of his entire volume, 
and to dismiss them in brief chapters 
that have the form and content of 
magazine articles is to come close to 
effrontery. How far can a writer ex- 
plore the composer’s world in seven 
pages? Or the dancer’s world in nine 
pages? How trivial can the fields of 
radio, television, phonograph records 
and motion pictures be that they can 
be summed up completely in twelve 
pages? 

The chapters on management, or- 
ganized audiences, and performers are 
of more respectable dimensions, but 
here Mr. Smith runs afoul of his sec- 
ond imbroglio—the difficulty of com- 
bining factual reporting with subjec- 
tive criticism. In common with Virgil 
Thomson of the New York Herald 
Tribune Mr. Smith does not approve 
of some of the business procedures of 
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the big New York concert manage- 
ments and the organized-audience af- 
filiates of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment and the National Concert and 
Artists Corporation. He corrects some 
of Mr. Thomson’s past misstatements 
of facts, however, and he seems to try 
hard to be fair. Yet a basic miscon- 
ception of the whole business of pur- 
veying musical talent to the public 
persists, and the reader receives the 
impression that there is something not 
quite decent about the whole opera- 
tion. 

The principal complaints of Mr. 
Thomson and, in a less virulent way, 
of Mr. Smith are that concert mu- 
sicians are treated too much like com- 
modities in commerce, that their pro- 
grams are subject to too much tailor- 
ing in the business office, and that 
there is a tendency to overemphasize 
the sheer entertainment values of at- 
tractions offered to the public over the 
country, particularly by the organized- 
audience groups. The intimation is 
that something new and malodorous 
has been introduced into the concert 
business and that artists and public 
alike are somehow victimized by it. 

In drawing these conclusions, Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Thomson alike reveal 
that they have lost touch with the 
grass roots from which they sprang, 
that they have forgotten a good deal 
of music history of the recent past, 
and that they have no very clear idea 
of the laws of economics that govern 
any business — including music — in a 
free society. To take the second point 
first, we suggest that the gentlemen 
go back over the yellowed programs 
of the musical luminaries of their 
youth — the Galli-Curcis, the Schu- 
mann - Heinks, the Paderewskis, the 
Louise Homers, the Carusos, the 
Kreislers — and assess the entertain- 
ment, as against the purely artistic, 
values to be found there. How much 
of the repertoire was composed of A 
Banjo Song, The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer, Ciribiribin, Schén Rosmarin, the 
Moonlight Sonata, The Rosary, and 
Whispering Hope endlessly repeated? 
The demurrer, of course, is that the 
country was musically young in those 
days and that honey catches more flies 
than vinegar. True, but there still are 
many communities in this country that 
are quite as musically inexperienced 
today as the bigger centers were in 
the first quarter of the century, notably 
the small towns, many of them little 
more than crossroads, that are served 
largely by the organized-audience or- 
ganizations. 


Cultural Beginnings 


In the development of musical cul- 
ture, as in all educative processes, it 
is necessary to proceed, as John 
Dewey used to say, “from the known 
to the unknown”. Every small - town 
concert manager and every com- 
munity symphony orchestra has had 
this principle burned into their con- 
sciousness by the reactions of their 
local audiences. You do not begin a 
community orchestra’s first season 
with Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony 
or a concert version of Jeanne d’Arc 
au Bucher. You begin with Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony (and pref- 
erably only one movement thereof) or 
an evening of Gershwin favorites. 

If the musical standards of the 
road are not all that a metropolitan 
critic might desire—or that the artists 
themselves might prefer them to be-- 
the blame can by no stretch of the 
imagination be placed upon manage- 
ment. Should the public show indica- 
tions of wanting a different kind of 
music from the kind provided, one 
can be sure that it would be forth- 
coming without delay. Putting the 
cart before the horse in this matter 
is not only unreasonable, it also is 
self-deluding and actually injurious 
to the cause the critic seeks to pro- 
mote. Music in this country, as every- 
where in the world, is no worse than 
the taste of the people who pay to 
listen to it. 

A related fallacy perpetuated by 
Mr. Smith is that management is 


essential to success in the concert 
field and that “dozens of handsomely 
equipped artists never obtain a toe. 
hold in the field simply because they 
have no way of obtaining engage. 
ments”. There is no historical basis 
for this idea. Great talent will not be 
denied and it finds its own level of 
public acceptance, management or no, 
Dozens of instances within contempo- 
rary memory come to mind. To cite 
just three in recent years, there are 
the pianists Solomon and Clifford 
Curzon and the bass-baritone Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni. Coming upon the scene 
“cold” without American managerial 
representation, they won instant ac- 
ceptance on the basis of sheer artistry 
and nothing else. “Obtaining engage- 
ments” becomes a mere formality jor 
talents of this sort. Of more recent 
date was the triumphant return a few 
weeks ago of the German pianist, 
Walter Gieseking, who also came to 
the United States “cold”, after nearly 
fifteen years’ absence, without Amer- 
ican representation and with the 
added burden of a cloudy political 
status in the public mind. Again, 
genius carried the day despite all. 


Factual Errors 


Mr. Smith also commits an over- 
burdening number of factual and 
clerical errors. For example, in de- 
scribing the genesis of NCAC he 
says: “In 1928, NBC bought the 
agencies of two prosperous managers, 
Daniel Mayer and George Engles, 
and merged them on January 1, 1929, 
in the National Broadcasting and 
Concert Bureau, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of NBC. Mayer . . . died in 
August, 1929, before the new dis- 
pensation actually began. Engles was 
made managing director of the 
bureau. Marks Levine, brother of the 
gifted pianist Mischa Levitski (and 
today president of the National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation, the 
successor to the bureau NBC estab- 
lished in 1929) was designated man- 
ager of the concert department.” 

The facts are that upon the death 
of Mayer (in 1928, not 1929) the 
business, which was in financial diffi- 
culties, was carried on by his daughter 
and other employes until 1930 when 
it was discontinued. There never was 
a merger of any kind and Engles 
never was associated with Mayer. 
Also, Marks Levine, who was one of 
the employes in the Mayer organiza- 
tion, did not hold the position of 
manager of the concert department 
until many years later (Dec. 1, 1941). 

Then there are such matters as 
crediting Arthur Judson with chair- 
manship of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment—a post he never held—and 
placing his estate (with swimming 
pool) in Connecticut instead of White 
Plains, N. Y.; placing the death of 
L. E. Behymer in 1950 instead of 
1947; stating that percentage agree- 
ments between local managers and 
artists usually are sixty per cent to 
the manager and forty per cent to 
the artist when actually it is the re- 
verse; naming James C. Petrillo, in- 
stead of Joseph Weber, as founder of 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, and other slips of a similar 
nature which do not contribute to the 
reader’s confidence in the book as a 
whole. Worlds of Music, it seems, 
is a book—rather a series of books— 
that still needs to get written. 


—R. E. 

Uniformity of Terms 
Tue Srncers Giossary. By Victor 
Alexander Fields. Boston: Boston 


Music Company. 1952. 75c. 


This glossary defines 450 vocal 
terms, from Abdomen to Yodeling. 
Mr. Fields, who is author of Train- 
ing the Singing Voice, is striving to 
achieve a uniform terminology, which 
would greatly benefit teachers and 
writers. He consulted many treatises, 
articles, lectures, and other material 
in compiling this work. . 
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Los Angeles Orchestra Season Ends 


With Third AUll-Brahms Program 


Los Angeles 
HE Los Angeles Philharmonic 
concluded its 34th season with 
Alfred Wallenstein conducting 


| the third all-Brahms program of the 


season, and with Claramae Turner 


' as contralto soloist in the Four Seri- 


ous Songs, on April 16 and 17. Mr. 
Wallenstein offered a sprightly inter- 
pretation of the Serenade No. 1, in D 
major with the Adagio omitted) and 
a particularly broad and stirring read- 
Miss 
Turner sang with fine appreciation 
of the sombre content of the songs, 
though more fullness and more sus- 
tained power would have been accept- 
able at times. 

Solomon was the piano soloist in 
the concerts of April 9 and 19, in a 
suave and intensely musical account 
of Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto. 
The novelty, Frank Martin’s Concerto 
for Seven Instruments, Timpani, Per- 
cussion and String Orchestra, made a 
deep impression by its ingenuity and 
its expressive texture. Strauss’s Also 
Sprach Zarathustra did not come off 
as well as it has in certain past per- 
formances, though it had some glow- 
ing moments. 

Jsaac Stern played the Bartok Violin 
Concerto with enormous power and 
thrust in the concerts of April 2 and 
3, Mignone’s symphonic poem, Four 
Churches, proved to be a lively and 
vividly colored novelty, as appropriate 
for the Easter season as was Men- 
delssohn’s Reformation Symphony, 
which Mr. Wallenstein invested with 
uncommon dramatic power. 

Darius Milhaud conducted the Los 
Angeles Chamber Symphony in a pro- 
gram of his own and two earlier 
French composers’ music in Royce 
Hall, UCLA, April 7. Milhaud’s 
contributions consisted of three con- 
certos for various combinations of in- 
struments, each work depicting a sea- 
son. The most easily assimilable was 
the Concertino de Printemps, for vio- 
lin and orchestra, in which Eudice 
Shapiro gave a spectacularly brilliant 
and authoritative account of the solo 
part. The Concertino d’Eté, for viola 
and nine instruments, was in com- 
parison a turgid and lengthy affair, 
and the dry tone of the soloist, Ger- 
main Prevost, did not add to the in- 


terest. Concertino d’Automne, for two 
pianos and eight instruments, was 
much more readily comprehensible, 


and the solo piano parts traversed a 
wide range of color as played by Leah 
and Shirley Effenbach. Mr. Milhaud 
also conducted charming perform- 
ances of Sinfonies pour les Soupers 
du Roi, by Michel Richard de Lalande, 
and the first suite from Rameau’s Les 
Paladins. 


Fall of the House of Usher 

Morris Hutchens Ruger’s opera in 
five scenes, based on Poe’s short story 
The Fall of the House of Usher, was 
given a world premiere by the opera 
department of the Los Angeles Con- 
servatory of Music and Arts in Wil- 
shire Ebell Theatre on April 15. The 
libretto adapted by Frances Milling- 
ton makes Poe a character in the 
drama, the first person narrator of 
the story, and adds a love interest be- 
tween him and the sister of Roderick 
Usher, Lady Madeline, who is eventu- 
ally buried alive by her brother with 
disastrous effects upon the ancestral 
estate. Even this innovation fails to 
add sufficient theatrical interest to the 
Story. The action is static, and such 
text as could be distinguished—it was 
very littke—was of a trite and hack- 
neyed character. Nor is the situation 
helped by a fifteen-minute Prologue in 
which offstage tenor narrates the 
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opening paragraph of Poe’s tale over 
a loudspeaker while Poe sits on the 
stage doing nothing. The music is 
nearly as static as the drama. It 
reaches an _ occasional resounding 
climax at the end of scenes, but little 
of the material is of a character to 
make a distinctive impression upon 
the listener. The roles of Poe and 
Usher were sung by Armand Tokatyan 
and Ivan Petroff with good vocal re- 
sources but reprehensible enunciation, 
and both roles were acted in the most 
stilted operatic § manner. Mary 
Thomasset and Fred Guthrie in the 
other roles displayed some promise 
but little experience. Menotti’s The 
Old Maid and the Thief followed, 
sung by Faith Kruger, Thelma Sal- 
vesen, Yola Casselle, and William 
Chapman. Herbert Weiskopf con- 
ducted both operas, and Glynn Ross 
was the stage director. 


Stravinsky’s Renard was given a 
local premiere in a concert perform- 
ance conducted by Robert Craft at 
the Evenings on the Roof concert of 
March 30, with the vocal parts sung 
by Richard Robinson, Paul Sala- 
munovich and Kalem Kermoyan. Alice 
Mock also sang the same composer’s 
Pribaoutki on the same program. A 
special concert honoring Lukas Foss, 
pianist-composer, and Michael Mann, 
violist, was given on April 27. Mr. 
Foss’s Quartet in G was played by 
the American Art Quartet. David 
Diamond’s Quintet, for clarinet, two 
violas and two cellos, was heard for 
the first time here at the concert of 
April 13. 

A spring music festival organized 
by Lukas Foss, a visiting faculty mem- 
ber, was given by UCLA faculty and 
students in seven concerts, April 18 to 
23. Highlights on the series were the 
symphony concert in which Mr. Foss 
conducted Stravinsky’s Symphony of 
Psalms and Schoénberg’s A Survivor 
from Warsaw, and the opera night in 
which the opera workshop of the 
school, under Jan Popper’s direction, 
presented Puccini’s Il Tabarro and 
Foss’s The Jumping Frog of Cala- 
veras County, conducted by the com- 
poser. Irving Beckman conducted the 
Puccini work. 

—ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Next NFMC Convention 
To Be Held in Miami 


The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs has 
voted to hold its next convention in 
Miami in April, 1955. In a meeting 
following the formal closing, on April 
17, of the federation’s 27th biennial 
convention, the directors also voted to 
hold a meeting of the board and the 
district and state presidents’ council in 
Evanston, IIll., from Aug. 19 to 23. 
Mrs. C. Arthur Bullock, of Canton, 
Penna., was re-elected chairman of 
the board and presidents’ council, and 
Mrs. Clifton J. Muir, of Coral Gables, 
Fla., was named local chairman of the 
1955 convention, 


A special scholarship for a year’s 
piano study was announced by Mrs. 
Ada Holding Miller, national presi- 
dent of the federation, at the dinner 
closing the convention. This award, 
named the Steinway Centennial Schol- 
arship in honor of Steinway & Sons, 
who observe their hundredth anniver- 
sary in October, will be offered during 
the 1953-54 season to an American 
pianist between twenty and_ thirty 
years of age. 
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First time in 49 years! 


Guard Republican Band of Paris 


(Musique de la Garde ae de Paris) 
72 Musicians Francois-Julien Brun, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, _ Schang & Brown 





Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 





Personal D sities: Gilet de tame Tour Orchestra 
“MARY HUNTER'S 
Musical Americana NEw! 


The Romance of America in Song and Dance 
_ Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


First time in America 


St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir 


of London, England Personnel of 55 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
First time in America 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens Karl Muenchinger, Conductor 
First time in America 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 Prof. Ferdinand Grossman, Conductor 
, Personal D Direction: Andre Mertens 


Return of the great Italian Instrumental Ensemble 


Virtuosi di Roma 


14 Persons Maestro Renato comme Director 
Personal Direction: / Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


(20 Persons) 


A Gershwin Festival 


Gershwin Concert Orchestra 


Sanroma, Pianist; Long, Uppman, Vocalists Maazel, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Les Compagnons de la Chanson 


(The Companions of Song) (10 Persons) 


Persenal Direction: Andre Mertens 


; 
De Paur's Inf 8 ntry Ch oe Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Trapp Family Singers 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Little Orchestra Society 


Thomas Scherman, Conductor 


Personal Direetion: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Leslie Bell Singers 


Famous Canadian All-Girl Chorus 


__ Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


_ Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd _ 


The Carolers 


Male Quartet, Soprano, Pianist 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Roman Totenberg _ and his 


Instrumental Ensemble 
Company of Nine 


Dr. Leslie Bell, Director 


(6 persons) 


_Harp Quintet 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
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Boston Symphony Undertakes Long Tour 
Upon Conclusion of Its Regular Season 


Boston 


LTHOUGH the 72nd season of 
A the Boston Symphony ended on 
April 18, that did not mean a 
cessation of activity—not even for the 
first-desk players. Two days later, 
Charles Munch, Pierre Monteux, and 
the orchestra departed upon the first 
coast-to-coast tour in the history of 
Boston’s musical glory. In the 32 days 
to come they will have given 29 con- 
certs, from Detroit to New Orleans, 
San Francisco to Montreal. Mean- 
while a standby orchestra, largely the 
one that was organized last year when 
the Boston Symphony went to Europe, 
will play the first month of Symphony 


Hall Pops under the direction of 
Arthur Fiedler 
The final concert showed off the 


glories of Mr. Munch’s conducting and 
the orchestra’s playing to perfection. 
The program was well calculated for 
a farewell, since it was all famiiliar, 
juicy and spicy, and the sort of music 


that Mr. Munch does best. The six 
movements that Sir Hamilton Harty 
excerpted from Handel’s The Water 


Music, and orchestrated, were fol- 
lowed by Ravel’s Spanish Rhapsody. 
Then came the Second Suite from 
Roussel’s Bacchus et Ariane, and, last 
of all, the Seventh Symphony of 
3eethoven 

One week before, Pierre Monteux 
made a reappearance to prepare and 
perform some of the music which he 
will present on the Boston Symphony’s 
transcontinental tour. Among the 


pieces were Paul Creston’s busy and 
estimable Second Symphony, a work 
that holds the attention for about 


three-quarters of its length and then 
suddenly palls. Not scheduled for the 
tour, however, was the B-flat Piano 
Concerto, K, 456, of Mozart, in which 
Lili Kraus made her Boston debut as 
soloist. The work is,a bit sleepy, to 
be candid, and while Miss Kraus ex- 
hibited a fine’ technique, steady 
rhythm, and a splendid sense of Mo- 
zart style, she could not possibly 
make any display with the work. 
Nonetheless, she made a_ decidedly 
favorable impression. 

Since the advent of Charles Munch 
as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, the old practice has been aban- 
boned of shifting to Thursday after- 
noon the concerts that would fall upon 
Good Friday. The better practice has 
been instituted of presenting, in alter- 
nate years, Bach’s St. Mz itthew Pas- 
sion and St. John Passion. This year, 
at Symphony Hall, on April 3 and 4, 
it was the turn of the former. 


Cuts Necessitated 


The new practice is appropriate, and 
yet it has its drawback, since the 
great music must be cut for conven- 
tional running time. Mr. Munch re- 
tains most of the Evangelist’s reci- 
tatives and omits sundry choruses and 
chorales Any almost-perfect per- 
formance of this big and difficult work 
is rare; these of 1953 were excellent 
in certain respects and far less than 
that in others. The reduced numbers 
of the orchestra performed the instru- 
mental portions superbly. with Daniel 


Pinkham at the harpsichord, and E. 
Power Biggs at the organ. The 
choral singing was. splendid in 


chorales and in most of the polyphonic 
choruses, although, section by sec- 
tion, the massed voices did not always 
make their lines of counterpoint firm 
and clear. 

Gerard Souzay, delivering the lines 
of Jesus with noble tone and style, 
was the best of the soloists. Herbert 
Handt had some fine moments as the 
Evangelist, but mcstly he indulged 
vociferous operatic style unsuited to 
Bach Paul Matthen, bass, was at 
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his best when the music was soft and 
slow, and Florence Kopleff and Mari- 
guita Moll were adequate. The cho- 
ruses were the Harvard Glee Club and 
Radcliffe Choral Society, prepared by 
G. Wallace Woodworth, and the boys’ 
choir of Trinity Church, prepared by 
Francis Snow. 

Verdi’s Falstaff, given in English 
at the Boston Opera House on March 
1, represented, to my mind, the great- 


est peak of achievement thus far by 
the New England Opera Theatre. 
Boris Goldovsky is a rarely gifted 


individual, and the fine results he has 
obtained over the past six years with 
a well-diversified repertory have been 
impressive. But this Falstaff went 
ahead of everything else, in the uni- 
form excellence of singing, orchestral 
playing, stage direction, scenic design, 
and general good theatre. 

In James Joyce we had a Falstaff 
of rich, sonorous voice, flawless enun- 
ciation, and a sufficiently developed 
sense of comedy. Irene Jordan as 
Anne Ford, Shirley Winston as Meg 
Page, and Adele Addison as Alice 
Ford were vivacious and musically 
superb. Though she acted too coyly 
as Dame Quickly and though her 
voice was a little light for the role, 
Beverly Wolff made a vivid impres- 
sion. Mac Morgan as Ford sang the 
famous dream aria admirably. The 
Bardolph of Morton Shames, the Pis- 
tol of Ernest Eames, the Dr. Caius 
of Luigi Vellucci, and the Fenton of 
John McCollum shared the prevailing 
merit. To show how thoroughly pre- 
pared are these productions, Mr. Gol- 
dovsky, encored the fugue finale but 
stopped conducting shortly after it 
started. The intricate scene continued 
to the end magnificently. 

The final concert of the 
the Zimbler String Sinfonietta (of 
Boston Symphony men) made a_re- 
markably pleasurable occasion at Jor- 
dan Hall on April 8. There were no 
less than three novelties—the first per- 
formance of Gardner Read’s Arioso 
Elegiaca; Alan Rawsthorne’s Con- 
certo for String Orchestra, new to the 
United States ; and a tiny and comical 
little Sonata for Violins, Cellos and 
Double-bass by Rossini. 


season by 


Rawsthorne’s Concerto, to my mind, 
was the best of the modern scores, 
for it is truly contemporaneous music, 
which lives, moves and has being. 
Gardner Read’s Arioso  Elegiaca, 
which the composer was present to 
hear, is lush and full of beautiful 
sounds, but it is essentially the same 
sort of thing that Schénberg wrote 
in 1899 with Verklarte Nacht. Fur- 
thermore, there is no inner life what- 
ever, and the whole business seemed 
sluggish and decadent. Rossini’s little 
nip-up of his youth, sounds as if it 
had begun life as music for wind in- 
struments, which probably was the 
case. The tunes are trite and jigging, 
naive and altogether lovable. 

—Cyrus DurGIN 


New Erie Ensemble 
In First Season 


Erte, PENNA.—The Erie Chamber 
Music Enthusiasts, founded this sea- 
son by Harriet Curtis Flower, cellist, 
has given four concerts during the 
past months, with a fifth scheduled for 
May 26. Ione Coy, of Cleveland, is 
first violinist. Other artists who have 
participated include C. S. Jordan and 


Jeanne Jones, violinists; J. R. Noble, 
violist; Grace Curtis, Lillian Dobry, 
and Frances Hall, pianists. The en- 


semble, which has also appeared in 
Hartford, Conn., and Corning, N. Y., 
and at Town Hall in New York City, 
is planning a similar series for next 
season. 





Manny Greenhaus 


Shown at the banquet honoring John J. Totten (far right), house manager 
of Carnegie Hall, are Dimitri Mitropoulos, Mrs. Lytle Hull, Arthur Judson, 
Robert E. Simon, Jr., and Mrs. Totten 


Music Leaders Honor Carnegie Hall Official 


Unashamed sentimentality was the 
keynote at the first banquet, on April 
28, ever held on the stage of Carnegie 
Hall. The occasion was a testimonial 
for John J. Totten, house manager of 
the concert hall, who had begun his 
career there as a temporary usher 
fifty years ago. 

Several hundred leaders from every 
field of musical activity were present, 
and many of them paid tribute to the 
guest of honor. The toastmaster was 
Robert E. Simon, Jr., president of the 
Carnegie Hall Corporation. Speakers 
included Dimitri Mitropoulos, musical 
director of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony; Mrs. Lytle Hull, 
vice-president of its board of direc- 
tors; Theodore E. Steinway, president 
of the piano firm; Sol Hurok, Arthur 


Shaw To Conduct 


Summer Concerts 


San Dieco.—The San Diego Sym- 
phony has announced that Robert 
Shaw will conduct its Midsummer 
Night Symphonies series this sum- 
mer in Balboa Park. Mr. Shaw will 
also inaugurate, with Julius Herford, a 
workship in choral art and chamber- 
music techniques at the San Diego 
State College. A series of chamber- 
music concerts by the Concord String 
Quartet has been added to the sum- 
mer schedule. 

In addition to works by American 
composers, Mr. Shaw’s programs will 
offer major choral works, including 
Sadhoued s Missa Solemnis, Debussy’s 
La Demoiselle élue, Brahms’s Alto 
Rhapsody, and Honegger’s King 
David, with the assistance of the San 
Diego State College Chorus. 


Judson, Marks Levine, and Frederick 
C. Schang, Jr., concert managers; 
3runo Zirato, co-manager of the Phil- 
harmonic; Eugene D. Molyneux, as- 
sistant manager of Carnegie Hall; 
Olin Downes, music critic of the New 
York Times; and Solly Pernick, chair- 
man of the fact-finding board of the 
Allied Theatrical Unions. 

Mr. Totten was given a number of 
presents, and the toastmaster read 
several congratulatory telegrams from 
musical personalities who could not 
attend. Entertainment 


was provided 
by Skitch Henderson, pianist; Carroll 
Glenn and Eugene List, violin and 
piano duo; and Gladys Swarthoitt, 


mezzo-soprano, accompanied by James 
Shomate. 
-J. L. 


Sibelius To Be Honored 
In June Festival 


HELSINKI, FINLAND The third 
annual Sibelius Festival will be held 
here from June 10 to 18 under thie 
patronage of the President of the Re- 
public. The Helsinki City Symphony 
and the Finnish Radio Symphony will 
be heard in a total of seven concerts 
under conductors Tauno Hannikainen, 
Nils-Eric Fougstedt, Jussi Jalas, and 
Leopold Stokowski. 


NCAC Chairman 
Weds Florence Wolfe 
Marks 


Levine, chairman of Na- 
tional Concert and Artists Corpora- 
tion and chairman of Civic Concert 
Service, married Florence Wolfe, ex- 
ecutive-secretary of NCAC, on March 
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Firs? Tour 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Concert Co. (20 persons). Featuring version of "Gaite Parisienne". 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


First United States Tour 


The Winnipeg Ballet of Canada 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of His Excellency, 
The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.J., Governor General of Canada 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Janet Collins and her Company 


Premiere Danseuse Metropolitan Opera 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


FEDERICO Rey and PILAR Gomez 


Spanish and Latin American Dancers 


Marina Svetlova 


2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 


Prima Ballerina 
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THE MANNES COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


{formerly known as The Mannes Music School] 


leading to the 


now offers a five-year course 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


Piano 


FRANCES DILLON 
JOHN GOLDMARK 
HANS NEUMANN 
VERA POPOVA 
JOSEF RAIEFF 
FRANK SHERIDAN 
OLGA STROUMILLO 


Organ 
CLAIRE COCI* 


Stringed Instruments 


WILLIAM KROLL, Violin 
ROMAN TOTENBERG, Violin 
SYDNEY BECK, Violin and Viola 
PAUL DOKTOR, Viola 

LIEFF ROSANOFF, ‘Cello 

LUIGI SILVA, ‘Cello 

ANSELME FORTIER, Double Bass’ 
PHILIP SKLAR, Double Bass” 


Woodwinds 


JOHN WUMMER, Flute * 
LOIS WANN, Oboe 

ROBERT McGINNIS, Clarinet * 
ERIC SIMON, Clarinet 
WILLIAM POLISI, Bassoon * 
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THE FACULTY 


Tympani and Percussion 
WALTER ROSENBERGER * 


Voice 

HUGH FRASER-NOALL 
GEORGIANE GREGERSEN 
LOTTE LEONARD 
GIOVANNI MULE 
MARTIAL SINGHER 
Harpsichord 


SYLVIA MARLOWE 


Harp 


LUCILE LAWRENCE 


Orchestra & Conducting 
CARL BAMBERGER 


Brasses 


WILLIAM VACCHIANO, Trumpet’ 
JOHN CLARK, Trombone * 

LOUIS RICCI, French Horn’ 
JOSEPH SINGER, French Horn’ 


* Member of New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
* Member of NBC Symphony Orchestra 


Diction 


EVELINA COLORNI 
WILLIAM JACKSON 
DANIEL PENHAM 


Theory and Composition 


BOHUSLAV MARTINU 
FELIX SALZER 

NOEL SOKOLOFF 
ROY TRAVIS 


Ear Training 


GERTRUD BAMBERGER 
MARIE POWERS 


Chorus & Choral Conducting 
SAM MORGENSTERN 


Opera Department 


CARL BAMBERGER, Musical Director 
RALPH HERBERT, Stage Director 
MARTIAL SINGHER, Stoge Director 
PAUL BERL, Musical Assistant 

OTTO GUTH, Musical Assistant 
RICHARD RYCHTARIK, Scenic Adviser 





The following academic subjects are offered: 


GENERAL LITERATURE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
FRENCH PHILOSOPHY 

GERMAN MATHEMATICS & PHYSICS 
HISTORY OF MUSIC ACOUSTICS 


NOTE: The Mannes College of Music will continue to offer its regular four-year Diploma Course with the same music cur- 


riculum as the degree course. In addition, students may qualify for a Post-Graduate Diploma after completion of a fifth year 
of study. 
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REGISTRATION: June 1-10, September 23-29, 1953 
CLASSES BEGIN: October 1, 1953 
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FOR CATALOGUE, WRITE: 


REGISTRAR 
THE MANNES COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


157 East 74th Street New York 21, New York 


REgent 7-4476 











